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TEXTUAL NOTES ON BEOWULF 


After an interval of several years a number of Anglia (Vol. 
xtu1, No. 1) arrived at the library of the University of Minnesota. 
Of the articles contained in it one proved of especial interest to me, 
namely Ernst A. Kock’s “Interpretations and Emendations of 
Early English Texts. IV” (pp. 99-124), being a set of notes on 
the textual interpretation of Beowulf. As my edition of Beowulf 
is being put into type at present, and no additional comments of 
any length can be inserted in the text of my Notes, I ask permission 
to state here my views on a few passages discussed by Professor 
Kock. The fact that in the following details I cannot agree with 
the Swedish scholar should not be construed as a reflection on his 
distinctly valuable contribution to Beowulfian studies. 

22-4. pet hine on ylde eft gewunigen 
wilgesipas, bonne wig cume, 
léode gelésten. 


Kock proposes to take léode as the dative of léod, ‘lord,’ ‘ prince,’ 
so that léode gelésten and hine gewunigen would be considered 
exactly parallel expressions. The objection to this new explana- 
tion is that it presupposes an unwarranted function of léod. It 
has been generally assumed, apparently without looking into the 
matter, that the singular Jéod carries the plain meaning of ‘ prince,’ 
‘chief... But what is the evidence? In the Laws léod denotes 
both ‘man,’ ‘person’: gif man léud ofsléa, Wihtr. 25—also ‘ fine 
for slaying a man,’ ‘ wergild,’ AiSelb. 22 (evidently an abbreviation 
of léodgeld)—and ‘member of a tribe or nation’: gif hwa his 
dgenne léod (ms. H) bebycge (Varr.: geléod, léodan, compatrio- 
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tam), Ine 11. (Perhaps the former meaning should not be separa- 
ted from the latter.) The same function is well illustrated from 
two passages in Bede, viz. pat hé wére Bretta léod, 180.13 = de 
natione Brettonum (Varr.: léode, of Brytta léode, of Bretta péode) ; 
sé wes Contwara léod 194.2 = oriundum de gente Cantuariorum 
(Var.: léode).1_ A reminder of this old meaning’ of ‘member of 
a tribe,’ ‘countryman,’ is the fact that the plural /éode—unlike 
men(n), guman, weras, secgas, etc.—is in most instances in Beo- 
wulf used with a genitive plural (Géata, Wedera, Deniga, Swéona) 
or a possessive pronoun expressed or understood (as in léddon té 
léodum 1159). 

It may be mentioned here that the deviations from the normal 
declensional type of /éod, plural Jéode, resulting in the formation 
of a feminine léod are satisfactorily explained by the analogical 
influence of péod. 

Now, in the earlier poetical texts, /éod appears frequently with 
a genitive plural denoting a tribe or people, e. g., Secgena léod, 
Finnsb. 24; Ebréa léod, Gen. 2163,—expressions that bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to a combination like ides Helminga, Beow. 620, 
or again, (Hrépel) Géata, Beow. 374. In accordance with the 
heroic contents and the idealizing manner of the poetry, this léod 
naturally assumed the sense of ‘ noble member of a tribe,’ ‘ member 
of the nobility’; thus Wulfgir is called Wendla léod, Beow. 348, 
Wiglaf, léod Scylfinga, ib. 2603, Beowulf (even before his accession 
to the throne), Weder-Géata léod, ib. 1492. As it could be applied 
to kings as well as to ordinary nobles (see Beow. 1653, 2159, 
2551),° it was perhaps occasionally understood as ‘ chief,’ ‘ prince, 
but was never used without the qualifying genitive plural contain- 
ing the name of the people.* In other words, the semantic develop- 
ment never went as far as in the case of péoden (cf. péod), which 


4Cf. Anglia, xxv, 272. 

* Which is not necessarily the exact basic meaning in primitive Germanic 
or Pre-Germanic, see New English Dictionary, s. v. lede. 

*With Finnsb. 24: Secgena léod may be compared Wids. 31: S@fert 
[wéold] Sycgum.—The one example of the corresponding expression in Old 
Norse, Volundarkv. 13: dlfa ljépi, has been commonly translated by ‘ prince 
of elves,’ but Liining defines 1j6pi as ‘Landsmann,’ and the Cleasby-Vig- 
fusson rendering is ‘ the elf-man.’ 

‘On the other hand, cyning appears only once with such a gen. plur. in 
Beowulf. 
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is freely used without such a complement, either alone or in con- 
junction with an epithet like mé@re. 


86-7. Dd se ellengést earfodlice 
prage gepolode, sé be in pistrum bad. . . . 


Kock connects earfodlice (acc. sing. fem.) with prage, “ an irksome 
time,” supporting it by reference to earfodprage polian, 283 f. 
This is certainly tempting. But something may be said in favor 
of the usual explanation of earfodlice as adverb. Perhaps the 
separation of prage from earfotlice, though somewhat out of the 
ordinary, need not be seriously objected to. It is more important 
to note that in a corresponding passage (telling of the dragon’s 
impatience to fall upon his enemies), which clearly harks back to 
the lines in question,’ we read: Hordweard onbad / earfodlice, 0% 
dat &fen cwom, 2302 f. This is not decisive, but deserving of con- 
sideration. Which interpretation is right? 


189-90. Swé 54 mélceare maga Healfdenes 
singdla séas. 

1992-3. Ic 3e@s médceare 
sorhwylmum séad. 


Exception is taken by Kock to the explanation, based on the regular 
transitive use of séodan, which assigns a vigorous metaphorical 
sense to the unique phrase, literally ‘he caused the care to well up,’ 
i. e. ‘he was agitated by care.’ Kock virtually returns to Heyne’s 
view in translating ceare séotan, literally ‘ seethe in care,’ i. e. ‘ be 
tormented or agitated by care.’ After careful consideration I see 
no reason to abandon my interpretation (Archiv, exxvi, 351). 

The well-known instances showing “ the sufferer,” not “ the tor- 
menting thing or feeling” as “ the logical object of the transitive 
séodan,” viz. mid py hé . . . nearonissum his médes ond mid py 
blindan fijre soden wes, Bede 128.14 f.; héo . . mid pa untrum- 
nesse ... . soden wes, ib. 290.8; Herebyrht wes &ér mid singalre 
untrumnesse soden ond geswenced, tb. 372.26 cannot be allowed 
any weight in the discussion, especially as two of them have all the 
appearance of being slavish renderings of the Latin decoquere. 
As to mé searonet séodad3, which has also been cited, the form 


®The analogous case of 03 Set dn ongan/fyrene frem(m)an féond on 
helle 100 f., 03 Set dn ongan/ deorcum nihtum draca rics[ilan 2210 f. is 
well remembered. 
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séodad is, without doubt, an error for séowad,—mé elpéodige inwit- 
wrasne, / searonet séowad, Andr. 63 f., cf. Beow. 406: searonet 
séowed and 2167: inwitnet . . bregdon. 

Besides, it is hazardous to operate with the intransitive use of 
séodan, which has not been established, although it might be ad- 
mitted theoretically. More than that, conclusive evidence of the 
transitive function of séodan in 189 f. is afforded by 8a, which is 
not adverb, but definite article——%3& mé@lceare, ‘ that sorrow,’ re- 
ferring to the king’s afflictions described before. It certainly 
remains to be shown that a combination swd 8d ‘so then’ is a 
possibility in Beowulf. 

489-90. Site ni té symle ond ons&l meoto, 
sigehré3S secgum. 


Kock understands meota (em.) as imperative of me(o) tian, which 
he construes with on, i. e. on sél, [on] sigehréd: “think on joy, 
on conquest’s glory for the men.” This, it will be seen, is practi- 
cally a revival of K6rner’s view (Engl. Stud. 11, 251): “sei nur 
auf Heiterkeit bedacht, auf den Ruhm, der dir nebst deinen Man- 
nen aus deinem Siege erwachsen wird.” I confess that I have 
serious doubts regarding this interpretation as well as my own 
former explanation (Jour. of Eng. and Germ. Phil. v1, 192 f.). 
After the metrical status of the imperative ons&l in 489” has been 
vindicated by Professor Bright’s investigation (Mod. Lang. Notes, 
XXXI, 217-23), it seems best to me to take meoto—whatever its 
precise meaning may be—and sigehré5 as the objects of onsé@l. 
That s@l should be meant here as ‘ joy,’ is very far from probable, 
for the sense of ‘ happiness,’ ‘ joy,’ is almost entirely limited to the 
plural. (It is best known, of course, from the stereotyped ex- 
pression on sélum.) Moreover, the function of the dative (secgum) 
is far less convincing in Kock’s version than in connection with 
a clause expressing the idea: ‘speak your mind freely’; cf. Andr. 
171 f.: pa him cirebaldum cininga wuldor, / Meotud mancynnes 
médhord onléac, ib. 315 f. 


1783-4, unc sceal worn fela 
mipma geménra, sipSan morgen bid. 


Here the emendation gem@ne is recommended and, incidentally, 
reinforced by citing the commonly accepted emendation of 1857 
(geméne, MS. ge menum). Kock is undoubtedly right in his 
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observation that the predicative gemé@ne is what we should expect 
under ordinary circumstances. At the same time, the form ge- 
ménra is not necessarily to be laid at the door of an irresponsible 
scribe. It may very well be due to a natural process of attraction, 
by which the predicative relation became converted into an attribu- 
tive one. I am confirmed in this belief by a few similar cases which 
have been incidentally noticed. Chron. A.D. 871: pér weard Si- 
droc eorl ofslegen ... ond Osbearn eorl . . . ond Hareld eorl, 
ond pa hergas bégen gefliemde, ond fela pisenda ofslegenra (Ms. 
B: ofslegen), ond onfeohtende wéron op niht; A.D. 1001: der 
wears Adelweard cinges héahgeféra ofslegen ... ond Wulfhere 

. ond Godwine ... ond pér weard para Denescra micla ma 
ofslegenra; ib.: hi Sér aflgmede wurdon, ond dSér wears fela ofsle- 
genra. Cf. Oros. 17.31: fela spella him sédon pa Beormas .. ., 
ac hé nyste hwet pes sdpes wes;* Holy Rood-Tree (ed. Napier) 
24.13: wolde witen hwet his sdd3es wére; also Mat. Rush. 27.19: 
ndwiht pé siew-on p&m sdpfeste geménes (WS. texts: geméne). 

2163-4. Hirde ic, pet pam fretwum féower méaras 
lungre gelice last weardode. 


Neither of the two current translations, viz. ‘ perfectly alike’ and 
‘equally swift,’ appeals to Professor Kock. “I think,” he says, 
“that the two interpretations are, if not perfectly like, yet equally 
wrong.” He regards lungre gelice as codrdinate adjectives of the 
type frome, fyrdhwate 2476, undyrne, ciiS 150, 4107 and trans- 
lates: “. . . four horses . . . quick and all alike.” This makes 
admirable sense. But in view of the fact that in all the instances 
of such asyndetic parataxis, whether of nouns or adjectives, the two 
coordinate members are synonymous or, at any rate, of distinctly 
similar import, and one of them is invariably a regular compound, 
a skeptical attitude may well be pardoned. 

I beg to add here an illustrative passage from the Hrélfssaga, 
without insisting on its probative merits. Drotning letr leida 
fram hesta tolf, alla rauda at lit, nema einn, sé var hvitr sem snjér; 
peim skyldi Hrolfr konungr rida; pessir varu peir, sem bezt reynduz 
af ollum A®ils konungs hestum, allir albrynjadir. 89.9 ff. (ch. 29). 


* Possibly influenced by the legitimate use of the partitive genitive as in 
déah hé nyte hwet hé sdSes secge, Cur. Past. 217. 15. 
*Cf. Anglia, xxvimt, 440. 
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The great value of Professor Kock’s textual studies lies in his 
application of the comparative method. His extensive knowledge 
of the minutest syntactical and stylistic details of Old English and 
related Germanic texts enables him to throw light on numerous 
passages which have suffered at the hands of commentators. But, 
of course, the subjective element can never be completely eliminated 
in such investigations. As an example, I mention the remarkable 
suggestion offered in regard to the allusion of 81-3, sele... 
headowylma bad, / ladan liges—: “That the poet alludes to the 
universal conflagration and not to some future hostile deed, seems 
to me fairly probable.” It is quite true that “ the fated destruction 
of all things by fire is often alluded to in old literature.” But there 
must be at least some sort of excuse for it. Is it not far more 
natural, we may ask—employing the same subjective method—that 
the mention of the typical hall called up the vision of its possible, 
if not probable fate in the genuine heroic fashion? (Ntbelungen- 
lied, Volsungasaga, Njdlssaga, etc.).8 Besides, it is difficult to 
understand why the definite connection between Il. 81°-83" and 
83°-85 should be deliberately sacrificed. 

Fr. KLAEBER. 

The University of Minnesota. 





THE CONFESSION OF THE PRINCESS OF CLEVES 


Mr. Woodbridge in an interesting article’ that has only just 
come to my notice reopens the discussion of a problem of literary 
research—l’aveu de la Princesse de Cléves. While suggesting a 
possible source, he omits from his discussion one of the most im- 
portant elements in the case, and thus does not do full justice to 
his own contribution. I feel sure, therefore, that he will pardon 
my adding a few notes to his presentation of the subject. 

Mme de La Fayette was one of the best-informed persons in 


* Cf. Earle’s note on 1. 781: “. . . it almost seems in this place that the 
thought is of destruction by fire as the natural end, sooner or later, of a 
timbern edifice,”—to which a quaint modern parallel is added. 

4Mme de Montespan and La Princesse de Oléves, Mod. Lang. Notes, 
xxximr, 79. 
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Paris on all that happened in or near the court,’ and was as likely 
to know of the anecdote that is the raison d’étre of Mr. Wood- 
bridge’s article, as was Saint-Simon. The demonstration of the 
relations existing between Mme de La Fayette and Montalais 
breaking down as is admitted, just at the time when the liaison 
with the King was beginning and the aveuw was made, was scarcely 
necessary to convince us of this. We know that Mme de La Fayette 
was on such good terms with Mme de Montespan herself that the 
latter made her presents.* Having conceded this point, we may 
pass to a consideration of the omission to which we have alluded. 
Early in his article Mr. Woodbridge mentions in a foot-note Va- 
lincour’s Lettres a la Marquise de .... At the close of the article 
occurs the following statement: “ The only other (4. e., other than 
Mr. Woodbridge’s) effort to find anything like a source which 
has come to my knowledge is the article by Professor Baldensper- 


There is, however, an effort, and a serious one, in the very book 
Mr. Woodbridge mentions—Valincour’s Lettres a la Marquise de 
. ., and this in the year of publication of the Princesse de Cléves. 

In this criticism appears the following passage: 


Je scay bien que dans le second tome d’un certain livre que l’on 
appelle, si je ne me trompe, les Désordres de ’ Amour, on trouve 
une histoire qui a quelque raport avec celle-cy. On y voit le Mar- 
quis de Termes amoureux de sa propre femme: on voit cette femme 
répondre aux empressements de son mari avec beaucoup de froideur 
et d’insensibilité, chercher la solitude, fuir le grand monde, et enfin 
devenir malade de chagrin. Son mari en est au désespoir: il ne la 
quitte point: et ’ayant un jour surprise comme elle fondait en 
larmes, il la presse de luy découvrir le sujet qui les faisoit couler. 
Elle s’en défend longtemps, et enfin elle luy avoue qu’elle aimoit le 
jeune Baron de Bellegarde.* .... 


Immediately Mme de La Fayette’s champion comes to the rescue 
with this statement: 


Ce qu’il y a de seur 4 l’égard de l’auteur de la Princesse de Cléves 


? Her stepfather acted as agent for the Court of Savoy, and she rendered 
similar service to Madame Royale. So well-informed was she that the 
properly accredited agent referred to her as a “ petit furet.” 

®Mme de Sévigné, Lettres, 1862, m1, 273 (‘Les Grands Ecrivains de la 
France). 

* Lettres a la Marquise de . . ., p. 216. 
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et que je scay de bonne part c’est qu’il avait fait son Histoire long- 
temps avant l’impression du livre des Désordres de V Amour.° 


He did well to make this statement—accept it or not, as one 
may—for the aveu in the Désordres de l'amour has much in com- 
mon with the situation in the Princesse de Cléves. The former 
novel is rare, the National Library in Paris possessing only one, 
and that an incomplete copy, so that the passage may well be 
quoted. The Marquis de Termes, uneasy about his wife’s health, 
goes to her room and finds her in tears. 


Ne vous contraignez point pour ma présence, Madame, lui dit-il, 
je suis moins un époux sévére que le plus intime de vos amis; dites- 
moi confidemment ce qui vous oblige 4 verser des larmes, et croyez 
qu’il n’y a rien que je ne fasse ou que je n’entreprenne pour en 
arréter le cours. 

—Vous étes trop bon, repartit tristement la belle malade, de 
vous apercevoir de ces effets de ma faiblesse, ils ne méritent pas 
d’étre remarqués, et ce sont des sensibilités ordinaires 4 une jeune 
personne qui a sujet d’aimer la vie et qui se voit en danger de la 
perdre. 

—Ha! Madame, s’écria le Marquis, ce n’est point 1a ce qui vous 
fait pleurer, le malheur que vous feignez de craindre n’est encore, 
grace au ciel, ni déclaré, ni prochain. Et quand il seroit vrai qu’il 
vous arrachit des larmes, vous ne feriez point d’efforts pour me 
les cacher. Elles pourraient au contraire étre expliquées 4 mon 
avantage, la douleur d’étre séparée de moi y serviroit d’un légitime 
prétexte; mais, Madame, ce n’est point cette crainte qui vous 
trouble, vous avez des maux plus sensibles et plus pressants, et 
vous m’en causerez de mortels si je ne vous trouve plus d’ouverture 
de coeur et plus de confiance. 

Le marquis accompagnait ces paroles de caresses si touchantes et 
les mouvements de son visage exprimoient si bien le chagrin qu’il 
avait de celui de sa femme, qu’elle fut honteuse qu’il lui en restat 
encore. Elle donna un libre cours aux larmes qu’elle avoit retenues, 
et serrant une des mains du marquis entre les siennes: Ah! lui dit- 
elle avec une foule de sanglots, que votre honnéteté m’est cruelle, 
et que je vous serois obligée si vous me témoigniez autant de mépris 
et de diireté que vous me témoignez de tendresse et de considération. 

Un discours si bizarre ayant augmenté la curiosité du Marquis. 
il n’y eut rien qu’il ne mit en usage pour la satisfaire. [1 pria, il 
promit, il employa jusqu’d son autorité et fit des commandements. 
Plus la marquise tichoit 4 modérer ce désir plus il devenoit violent. 

—Hé bien done! lui dit-elle, vaincue par ses importunités, vous 


® Anon. (L’abbé de Charnes), Conversations sur la critique de la Prin- 
cesse de Cléves, Paris, Barbin, 1679, in 12mo., p. 231. 
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saurez ce que vous avez tant de curiosité de savoir: quelque malheur 
que cet aveu m/’attire, il aura de la peine a me rendre plus infor- 
tunée que je la suis, et en tout cas je me sens si abattue que le 
secours de la mort ne me sera pas longtemps refusé. 

Alors elle lui raconta comme dés son enfance elle avait eu une 
violente inclination pour le Baron de Bellegarde, qui en avoit une 
semblable pour elle, mais qui n’ayant pas assez de bien pour satis- 
faire avarice de son pére, le marquis lui avoit été préféré. 

—Envisagez-moi dans cet état, poursuivit-elle, fondant en larmes, 
et jugez s'il y a un au monde plus malheureux. Vous méritez toute 
ma tendresse, et bien qu’il me soit impossible de vous la donner, 
je mourrois mille fois plutét que de rien faire indigne de la vétre. 
J’ai banni le jeune Bellegarde, et vous pouvez avoir remarqué que 
depuis notre mariage il n’est pas venu en cette province; c’est par 
mes ordres qu’il en demeure absent, je ne lui ai point écrit, je lui 
ai sévérement défendu de m’écrire, et quand ma vie dépendroit 
d@’un moment de sa conversation particuliére, je ne m’y exposerois 
pas. Cependant, puisque vous me forcez 4 vous l’avouer, moins 
je le vois et plus je sens le désir de le voir; son absence, qui devoit 
Veffacer de ma mémoire, ne sert qu’a me persuader de sa déférence 
pour mes ordres. Je ne pousse pas un soupir ou je ne m’imagine 
que les siens répondent, et jugeant de ses peines par les miennes, 
il se fait en moi un combat de pitié, d’amour et de devoir, qui semble 
déchirer mon Ame, et dont les effets sont si cruels pour elle, que de 
quelque cété que penche la victoire, elle me sera toujours également 
funeste. 

Cette belle affligée auroit pu continuer de parler plus longtemps 
si ses sanglots ne l’en avoient empéchés. Le marquis, son époux, 
étoit si surpris et si touché de ce qu’il entendoit qu’il n’avoit pas la 
force de l’interrompre. 


The question of prior claim to the aveu between Mme de Ville- 
dieu and Mme de La Fayette appears to have been neglected from 
1679 until 1889; when M. Armand Praviel published in the Revue 
littéraire an article that seems to have escaped the notice of biblio- 
graphers. In this article M. Praviel assigns to the Désordres de 
l’Amour the date 1664-5, on the authority of the Histoire littéraire 
des femmes francaises. It is difficult to fix the date of the first 
edition, of the Désordres de l’ Amour, but we believe that 1664 is 
too early. Emile Magne® mentions an edition chez Barbin 1670 
in 4to. It will be noted that this is the year of the death of Madame 
Henriette, and about three years after the aveu of Mme de Montes- 
pan, if the anecdote is true. 


®* Magne, E., Mme de Villedieu, Paris (Mercure), 1907. 
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This strengthens considerably Mr. Woodbridge’s thesis in that 
it allows him to present the Saint-Simon anecdote as a common 
source for the confessions in the Désordres de l’ Amour and in the 
Princesse de Cléves. 

Another hypothesis is of course possible—that of an indiscretion 
on the part of Mme de La Fayette’s friends, seized upon and used 
by the unscrupulous Mme de Villedieu. It is easy to prove that 
Mme de Villedieu knew Mme de La Fayette and her circle, but 
here also are pitfalls for the unwary. As the Désordres de ! Amour 
is generally attributed to Mme de Villedieu, we have heretofore 
referred to her as the author, but would not be surprised to discover 
that this novel was one of many published in her name because 
her reputation insured a ready sale. According to Magne, the 
first edition appeared in 1670. In the sixth part of her Journal 
Amoureux Mme de Villedieu gives a list of her works “ fidéle 
jusqu’a la fin d’Avril de l’année 1671,” and she protests that she 
has not had printed any other books. The Désordres is not men- 
tioned. It would be rash, however, to conclude that Mme de Ville- 
dieu did not write that novel. Mme de La Fayette wrote to 
Lecheraine that she was not the author of the Princesse de Cléves ;* 
but she also wrote to Ménage to say that she was the author, and 
that she had no collaborators. The problem will have to remain 
unsolved until further documents are available. 

Having brought evidence in support of Mr. Woodbridge’s theory, 
we may be allowed to take exception to two statements in his 
article. “ Bussy’s comments,” he writes, “ and the fervor aroused 
by the scene are good proofs that it was not common in life as in 
literature.” Bussy never contested the vérité of the aveu; in fact, 
he says that it could only find a place in a true story,® but he does 
question the vraisemblance. His letter is a contribution to a 
most animated contemporary discussion on the vrai and the vrat- 
semblable in literature, and this should be borne in mind.’® Bussy 


* Rassegna settimanale, March 30, 1879, Turin. 

5 L’anonymat des cuvres de Mme de La Fayette, Revue d’Hist. Litt. de 
la France, xxt, 712. 

*See passage quoted by Mr. Woodbridge, Mod. Lang. Notes, xxxtmt, 79. 

® See Segrais’s account of discussion on this subject between Made- 
moiselle, Mme de Frontenac, Mme de Valencay, Comtesse de Fiesque, 
Marquise de Morny, and Mme de Choisy at Saint Fargeau. Segrais, Les 
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was not likely to have met the avew in literature, as he admits that 
he had not read a novel since he left school. 

Lastly, Mr. Woodbridge mentions the fact that Mme de La Fay- 
ette returns to the subject of the aveu in the Princesse de Tende 
(Comtesse de Tende?), and that this has been taken as an answer 
to the critics. There are certain commonplaces of literary history 
that should be allowed to die of old age, and this is one of them. 
Mme de La Fayette was intelligent enough to know that a con- 
fession by letter of an infidelity that would soon be obvious was 
much more vraisemblable than the oral confession of the Princesse 
de Cléves—so much more that it was no answer to the critics, but 
a capitulation. She never published the Comtesse de Tende, so 
that it could not be an answer to any one. Personally I have grave 
doubts as to whether it was written after the Princesse de Cléves, 
as it bears every mark of an earlier and less skilful production, and 
may be the first rough sketch of the idea of the aveu. It did not 
see the light until 1724, long after Mme de La Fayette’s death. 


H. AsHTon. 
The University of British Columbia. 





FOLK-SONG IN AMERICA—SOME RECENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


The last two years have seen a notable activity in this country 
in the publication of traditional ballads and songs taken down 
from the mouths of the folk. Ever since the completion of Child’s 
great work twenty years ago collectors have been busy in various 
parts of the country, and have found a surprising number of 
English ballads still alive here in oral tradition, often in better 
poetical estate than in the old country. Up to the present some 
seventy ' of the ballads in Child’s corpus have been recorded, besides 


nouvelles francaises ou les Diwertissements de la Princesse Aurélie, Paris, 
1656, 2 vols. 

See Reed Smith, “The Traditional Ballad in the South,” Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, xxvut, 55ff., and “The Traditional Ballad in the 
South during 1914,” ibid., xxv, 199 ff. Professor Smith lists 76; Mr. 
Sharp has since added 3 more. Some of those in Professor Smith’s list, 
however, can hardly be said to have been found in living American tradi- 
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a large number that are unquestionably traditional but were not 
admitted to the English and Scottish Popular Ballads. This per- 
sistence of old world ballads is not limited to any one part of the 
country; they are found in the New England, Middle Atlantic, 
North Central, Western, and Southwestern states as well as in the 
Southern mountains, and in urban as well as in rural populations. 
But the results of the collectors’ work have remained in great part 
unpublished or have appeared only piecemeal and in journals of 
limited ciiculation. For the most part, also, the collectors have 
not been able to record the tunes ;* and folk-song with the singing 
left out stands to living folk-song very much as the dried specimens 
in an herbarium do to living flowers. It is, therefore, most fortu- 
nate that the student of music has entered the field in the publica- 
tions here under review. ‘The present reviewer, however, has 
unfortunately no competence in music, and must restrict his 
account to matters of text. 

Lonesome Tunes (Ditson, Boston, 1916), by Loraine Wyman 
and Howard Brockway, contains twenty-five folk-songs taken down 
in eastern Kentucky in 1916. Six of them are forms of ballads in 
Child,* viz., Barbara Allen (84), The Hangman’s Song (95), Lord 
Batesman (53), The Mary Golden Tree (286), Six Kings’ Daugh- 
ters (4), and Sweet William and Lady Margery (74). Of those 
not in Child nine may fairly be called ballads: Jackaro, John Riley, 
The Lady and the Glove, The Little Mohee, The Nightingale, 
Peggy Walker, Pretty Polly, The Sweetheart in the Army, and, 
William ‘Hall. All these except The Nightingale are or have been 
current as stall ballads in England, tho in some cases the text has 
suffered considerable change. Pretty Polly is a truncated form of 
Polly’s Love, or The Perjured Ship-Carpenter; Polly’s avenging 
ghost has been forgotten. John Riley, on the other hand, one of 
the innumerable ballads on the theme of the returned disguised 
lover, has been better preserved here than in the old country, at 
least if Pitts’s and Catnach’s prints fairly represent the English 


tion. Let me take this occasion to correct an error in his list, due, I 
presume, to a slip of my own in reporting to him. Child No. 185 is not in 
the Missouri collection, and has never, I believe, been found in America. 

* A notable exception is the work of Mr. Phillips Barry in many articles 
in the Journal of American Folk-Lore since 1905. 

* Numbers in parenthesis following ballad titles are those of the English 
and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
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form of the piece. In them, the girl rather lamely abandons the 
hope of Riley’s return and goes off with her new and unknown 
suitor; in Miss Wyman’s copy the story runs true to form, the 
unknown suitor revealing himself in the last stanza as the long 
lost Riley. The Nightingale is apparently known only in America. 
Tho its general theme of easy roadside seduction is old, having 
come down from the French pastourelles of the thirteenth century, 
and tho its method of double-entendre is a familiar form of wit in 
seventeenth-century vulgar balladry, yet this particular develop- 
ment of the theme seems never to have been a part of the stock of 
British ballad printers; and according to Mr. Sharp it is likewise 
unknown in living English tradition. It is, however, a great favor- 
ite in America—where, it should be noted, it is commonly sung 
without consciousness of its original meaning. Of the remaining 
ten, one, Brother Green, is homiletic; one, The Old Maid’s Song, 
is comic; four, The Barnyard Song, The Bed-time Song (a version 
of Kitty Alone and I), Billy Boy, and Frog Went A-Courting, are 
nursery songs; and four belong to the class which may conveniently 
be called folk-lyric. Two of them, Sourwood Mountain and The 
Ground Hog, are clearly native American products, and a third, 
Little Sparrow (known also as Say Oh! Beware and as Come All 
Ye Fair and Tender Ladies), appears as an integral song to be 
known only in America, tho it is reminiscent thruout of the 
commonplaces of English folk-lyric; the fourth, Loving Nancy, 
is a version of The Wagoner’s Lad with one stanza from the English 
cuckoo-song. 

Folk Songs of the Kentucky Mountains (Boosey & Co., New 
York, 1917), by Josephine McGill, contains twenty texts, one of 
them with two airs, collected in Knott and Letcher Counties in 
1914. Thirteen are versions of ballads in Child. The three of 
these that are also in Lonesome Tunes (Nos. 74, 84, 286) differ 
from the texts there given chiefly by the addition or omission of 
traditional stanzas. The other ten are Lord Randal (12), Bangum 
and the Boar (18), The Greenwood Side (20), John and William 
(49), The Cherry Tree (54), Lord Thomas (73), Lord Lovel (75), 
Lady Gay (79), The Gypsie Laddie (200), and The Mermaid 
(289). The British traditional balladry outside of the Child 
corpus is represented by Babes in the Woods only. The remaining 
six are folk-lyrics, viz., Little Sparrow and five not given by Miss 
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Wyman—As I Walked Out, The Forsaken Girl, The Cuckoo (which 
should perhaps rather be called The Unconstant Lover, since it is 
often found without the cuckoo stanza), Her Cheek Is Like Some 
Blooming Red Rose, and Loving Hannah. 

English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians (Putnam, 
New York, 1917), by Olive Dame Campbell and Cecil J. Sharp, is 
the most noteworthy publication dealing with folk-song in America 
that has yet appeared. Mrs. Campbell had been collecting ballads, 
chiefly in Kentucky and Georgia, for some years. Forty-two texts, 
three of them without tunes, representing thirty-two different 
songs and taken down between 1907 and 1914, appear to represent 
this earlier work of Mrs. Campbell. In the summer of 1916 Mr. 
Sharp, long recognized as the foremost student of living folk-song 
in England, joined forces with Mrs. Campbell and in nine weeks, 
with the help of an expert stenographer, recorded the text and 
tunes of the remaining two hundred and eighty-four items in the 
volume. In all there are one hundred and twenty-two songs and 
three hundred and twenty-three tunes—for in different localities or 
in the mouths of different singers a song may have four or five, 
sometimes ten or more, different tunes. The texts also vary widely. 
The two hundred and eighty-four tunes of Mr. Sharp’s collecting 
were found in a rather small territory in western North Carolina 
and eastern Tennessee, and at Charlottesville, Virginia. He has 
collected many more since then, and holds out the prospect of 
another volume soon. In the Introduction he describes the life 
and manners of the mountaineers, the peculiarities of their music, 
the place it holds in their culture, and its relation to the folk-song 
of the mother country. At the end of the volume are brief but 
extremely helpful notes listing versions previously printed in the 
chief British publications, in Child’s work, and in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore. 

Mr. Sharp divides the collection into fifty-five ‘ballads’ and 
sixty-seven ‘songs.’ The distinction is, as he acknowledges, more 
or less arbitrary. It is not apparent, for instance, why Poor Omie 
should be accounted a song rather than a ballad, or why Awake, 
Awake (better known as The Drowsy Sleeper) should be accounted 
a ballad rather than a song. Of the fifty-five, thirty-seven are 
ballads found in Child’s collection (Nos. 3, 4, 7, 10, 11, 12, 13, 18, 
20, 26, 49, 53, 54, 62, 68, 73, 74, 75, 79, 81, 84, 85, 93, 95, 99, 155, 
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200, 209, 243, 248, 272, 274, 277, 278, 286, 295, 299). That is, in 
this limited field and in these few weeks Mr. Sharp found more 
than half the total number of the Child ballads heretofore reported 
from American tradition, and added three to the list—for Johnnie 
Scot (99), The Grey Cock (248), and The Suffolk Miracle (272) 
had not been recorded before. Certain others had been found but 
seldom, e. g., Edward (13) and The False Knight upon the Road 
(3). It should be noted, however, that this last seems to have 
lived better in the new land than in the old. Child knew it only 
from Motherwell’s recording; in this country it has been found, 
with interesting variations of form, in Maine, Missouri, and now 
in Tennessee and North Carolina. Indeed, Mr. Sharp notes that 
about a third of these ballads—Nos. 3, 11, 13, 18, 49, 62, 68, 81, 
99, 248, and 272, including such ballad masterpieces as Edward, 
Fair Annie, The Two Brothers and Little Musgrave and Lady 
Barnard—have not been recorded in the Journal of the Folk-Song 
Society, and are therefore presumably extinct in English tradition. 

Among the ballads found by Mr. Sharp but not admitted to 
Child’s collection some are of unusual interest. In Seaport Town, 
which has been several times recorded in recent years in both 
England and America, but of which no printed copy has been 
found, tells in vulgar ballad style the fifth story of the fourth day 
of the Decameron, but without the pot of basil or the buried head. 
The Shooting of His Dear (otherwise known as Polly Van) 
embodies the folk belief that a spirit may return to rescue a loved 
one from danger. The Three Butchers, often printed as a stall 
ballad in England, is an admirable ballad story effectively told, and 
one is glad to find it still alive in America. All but one of the 
eighteen (and that one is but the hack-balladist’s variation on a 
familiar theme) are known in the mother country either in tradi- 
tion or as stall ballads or in both ways. One wonders whether 
Mr. Sharp failed to find or preferred not to record such well estab- 
lished American favorites as The Silver Dagger and Fuller and 
Warren. Another widely known American ballad, McAfee’s Con- 
fession, is represented by a fragment of three stanzas which Mr. 
Sharp places among his ‘ songs’ under the title Harry Gray. 

Of no less interest to the student of folk-poetry than the ballads 
are these ‘songs,’ especially those of purely lyric character. They 
run upon a few themes, most often that of love betrayed, with a 
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few simple images simply expressed—the mourning dove, the little 
sparrow that can fly, as the disconsolate girl cannot, and ‘ flutter 
in his breast with tender wings,’ the red, red rose and the weeping 
willow tree, the ‘ ten thousand miles’ of separation, the vow to be 
faithful until ‘the raging sea shall burn’ and the crow turn 
white—the poetical commonplaces of folk-lyric. It is in their very 
simplicity that their poetical power lies, as Burns, who used them 
freely, well knew. ‘The fact that these images have an emotional 
potency by themselves and may be arranged and combined in a 
great variety of ways makes it hard to say whether any given 
combination of them is a unitary poem or not. I have amused 
myself by arranging a series of these songs (the texts only, of 
course, for the tunes have a unity independent of or at least 
separable from the words they carry) in my possession in such a 
way that each is evidently and closely connected with its neighbor 
but the last of the series has no element in common with the first. 
A like difficulty sometimes presents itself in ballads, but in the 
lyrics with added force because these have no definite story, as a 
ballad has, to determine what elements belong together. They are 
sometimes spoken of as detritus lyrics, as tho they were but chance 
aggregations of the disjecta membra of earlier unitary poems now 
lost. In some cases they may be so. More often, I think, the lyric 
image or thought is the germ, the original creation, having an 
independent life in tradition and attracting to itself from time 
to time baser matter until it achieves the form of a song of three 
or four stanzas; then again losing these adventitious elements and 
floating free in the folk-memory until it shall gather another body. 
However that may be, and however various the combinations into 
which these lyric elements may enter, they do sometimes take 
fairly definite and persistent shape. Little Sparrow, included in all 
three of the publications here considered, and twice recorded in 
Missouri, has substantially the same text in all the copies. There 
is a certain degree of coherence, too, about The Unconstant Lover. 
Miss McGill gives it under the title The Cuckoo; a London ballad 
printer, Evans, issued substantially the same text under the same 
title a hundred years ago; I have a version from Missouri tradition 
with a different title, but agreeing pretty closely in text with Miss 
McGill’s. In Mr. Sharp’s volume it has been combined with 
another song (The Wagoner’s Lad A stzs. 2-5), and has lost the 
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cuckoo stanza. Versions B and D of The Wagoner’s Lad are akin 
to Miss Wyman’s Loving Nancy; and in this the cuckoo stanza 
reappears. A still feebler integrity appears in the songs that have 
gathered about the lines: 
Oh, who will shoe my little foot, 
And who will glove my hand, 


And who will kiss my red and rosy cheeks 
While you're in a distant land? 


English Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians is especially 
rich in these popular lyrics. It would be of little use to list them 
here, since the titles are in most cases useless as a means of identifi- 
cation; the student must go thru the texts and all their variants, 
and learn the tunes too, if he would trace their relation to texts 
published elsewhere. Many of them can readily be identified, are 
identified by the editor, with songs that are or have been current 
among the folk in the old country; others, made of like material 
and on the same models, are yet in their present American form 
unknown in English tradition. Mr. Sharp lists a baker’s dozen of 
them that “are not to be found, so far as I have been able to 
discover, in any of the standard English collections.” * A few, like 
Sourwood Mountain and Harm Link (better known as The Young 
Man Who Wouldn’t Hoe His Corn), appear to have sprung up in 
this country and to reflect American conditions. Yet even they 
are properly enough comprized under the title of English folk-song ; 
they are the product of the old stock in a new soil. 

Much labor and intelligence have been spent, not unprofitably, 
upon the study of British balladry in this country. It is now 
time to turn our critical attention to the more elusive but probably 
even more fruitful study of the folk-lyric—a study which can be 
prosecuted successfully only when folk-music, which is an integral 
not to say the basic element of folk-song, is given its due place. 
Of such a study these three collections, and especially the last, are 
at once a means and a promise. 

H. M. BELpeEN. 


University of Missouri. 





‘There is an error in this list, perhaps a misprint. William and Polly 
is clearly the same as Lisbon, printed by Mr. Sharp himself in the Jour. of 
the Folk Song Society, u1, 22. 

2 








JOHN FLETCHER AND.THE GESTA ROMANORUM 


Some years ago I pointed out (Mod. Lang. Notes xxiv, %6-77) 
the fact that the dénouement (Act v, sc. 4) of The Queen of 
Corinth by Fletcher, Massinger, and Field is derived from the tale 
of the two maidens and their seducer found in the Gesta Roman- 
orum (Early English Text Society, Extra Series 33, p. 440). 
This story presents the rival claims of two maidens violated by 
the same man. When the man is brought to trial, each of the 
maidens invokes one of the alternative penalties of a law which 
permitted the injured party to choose whether she would have the 
offender killed or would have him make reparation through mar- 
riage. In all essentials the scene in the play follows the story. 

A later reading of the plays that appear under the names of 
Beaumont and Fletcher has convinced me that the above-mentioned 
story is not the only one borrowed by Fletcher and his collaborators 
from the Gesta Romanorum. In Act tv, se. 5 of the Loyal Sub- 
ject,—a play for which Fletcher is solely responsible—Archas is 
threatened with death because of an offence that “carries a 
strangeness in the circumstance,” to quote the phrase of Borosky, 
the accuser. The circumstance so strange bears too striking an 
analogy to the story in the Gesta Romanorum entitled “ Emperor 
Titus (Of the Knight Who Saved a City and Was Ungratefully 
Put to Death by Some of Its Inhabitants)” to make it likely that 
the resemblance is accidental. The story is printed by the Early 
English Text Society, Extra Series 33, p. 9. The essential inci- 
dents common to both the story and the scene in the play are these: 
A warrior is entreated by the inhabitants of a community, threat- 
ened with destruction by an enemy, to rise in its defense. Having 
no other equipment available, he borrows armor, the use of which 
is forbidden under penalty of death. He defeats the enemy and 
saves from destruction the people in whose interest he has put on 
the armor. Nevertheless, he is accused by malicious individuals 
within the community, who demand the enforcement of the law. 
In his own defense he pleads that his deed is an honorable one, 
that had he failed to make use of the forbidden armor, all would 
have been destroyed. According to the version in the Gesta, the 
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judge dismisses the charge, but “the false traitours that accused 
him slowe” the knight. Fletcher, however, finds a more happy 
solution for his loyal subject, who not only escapes with his life 
but becomes the father-in-law of his sovereign. 

Owing to the fact that in the two instances above cited the 
Gesta clearly served as the source of scenes in the dramas, I am 
emboldened to suggest that to some extent the tale entitled 
“ Dolfinus a Wise Emperoure (How a Prophecy Was Fulfilled)” 
influenced the plot, especially the dénouement (Act v, sc. 4) of 
the plot, of A King and No King. Prof. Ashley H. Thorndike 
has ingeniously suggested (The Influence of Beaumont and 
Fletcher on Shakspere, p. 82) that in a passage of Fauchet’s Les 
Antiquitez et Histoires Gauloises et Frangoises and the situation 
developed from it in Thierry and Theodoret we have the source of 
A King and No King, and such a conclusion seems to me well 
sustained. But it is not impossible, in my opinion, that the story 
from the Gesta may have had a contributing influence. The points 
of similarity between the story in the Gesta and in A King and No 
King are as follows: In both accounts a newly-born male child is 
taken from its parents by order of a ruler: in A King and No King 
by Arene, the queen, who desires to deceive the king into believing 
that it is a child of her own; in “ Dolfinus ” by the emperor him- 
self on the plea that he wants to nourish it in his palace. In both 
accounts the child is the prospective heir to the throne: in A King 
and No King because, as a result of the queen’s deception, he is 
believed to be the eldest born of the royal blood; in “ Dolfinus ” 
by virtue of a prophetic dream. In both accounts the child stands 
in the way of the rightful heir to the throne, a daughter (who is 
already in existence in “ Dolfinus” and in A King and No King 
is born subsequent to the adoption) ; and in each case the child 
incurs the deadly hatred of the royal parent. The queen in A King 
and No King and Dolfinus in the story so entitled attempt the life 
of the child but fail in achieving their wicked purpose. Finally in 
both accounts the difficulty is solved by marrying the rightful 
heir (the.daughter) to the child (now grown to manhood) that 
innocently stood in the way of her attainment of the throne. The 
story of “ Dolfinus ” is printed by the.Early English Text Society, 
Extra Series 33, pp. 206-216. 

If the impression above conveyed that the story of Dolfinus influ- 
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enced the dramatists be accepted, some general conclusions are 
permissible regarding the use of the three sources cited. In two 
cases, that of The Queen of Corinth and A King and No King, the 
derived story is applied in the dénouement, introducing an element 
of surprise and giving a startling culmination to the plot, at the 
same time smoothing out difficulties that seemed insurmountable. 
In the case of The Loyal Subject the borrowed story is introduced 
at a turning point in the plot and precipitates the solution. All 
three sources have, therefore, a vital structural part in the dramas. 

I have preferred to speak of the dramatists as being collectively 
borrowers from the Gesta where more than one hand was engaged 
in the writing rather than to assign the credit exclusively to 
Fletcher. While verse and other tests have enabled critics to dis- 
criminate between the contributions of the collaborators, the task 
of determining their respective parts in the construction as distin- 
guished from the writing of any particular drama presents greater 
difficulties. Nevertheless, such evidence, admittedly not final, as 
can be applied weighs in favor of Fletcher. In the first place, as 
the exclusive author of The Loyal Subject, he was solely responsible 
for the borrowing in that play. The Loyal Subject is very close 
in sequence if not actually contiguous to The Queen of Corinth. 
The Queen of Corinth was probably acted early in 1618 and The 
Loyal Subject was licensed by Buck November 16 of the same year 
(Fleay, Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, 206). 
One is tempted, in view of this fact, to conjecture that Fletcher, 
a short time before or during the composition of these plays, was 
reading or rereading the Gesta and was responsible for the intro- 
duction of the story in The Queen of Corinth as well as in The 
Loyal Subject. 

Scene 4 of Act v of A King and No King, in which occurs the 
situation that to some extent may have been influenced by the story 
of “ Dolfinus,” critics are practically unanimous in assigning to 
Beaumont. Scene 2 of Act 111 of Thierry and Theodoret, in which 
a parallel passage occurs, is probably also his. Very much the same 
situation occurs, however, after a lapse of years in Act 111, sc. 2 of 
The Maid in the Mill,—a play in which Beaumont, being then 
dead, could not have had a part. Fleay assigns this scene to 
Fletcher (Biographical Chronicle of the English Drama, 1, 217). 
On the authority of Herrick “the rare plot” of A King and No 
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King was Fletcher’s achievement.- It may well be, therefore, that 

though scene 4 of Act v of A King and No King was written by 

Beaumont, it was conceived by Fletcher. 

HERBERT F. SCHWARZ. 
New York City. 





KEATS: The Eve of St. Mark 


In The Bookman (London) for October, 1906 (pp. 16-17), 
there was printed for the first time an interesting fragment of 
Keats’s poetry, found by Mr. H. Buxton Forman in a scrap-book 
belonging to a Mr. Frank T. Sabin. The fragment is a rejected 
passage of The Eve of St. Mark, and runs as follows (I copy as 
exactly as possible the photographic reproduction in The Book- 
man) : 

Gif ye wol stonden hardie wight— 
Amiddes of the blacke night— 
Right in the churché porch, pardie 
Ye wol behold a companie 
Appouchen thee full dolourouse 
For sooth to sain from everich house 
Be it in City or village 

Wol come the Phantom and image 
Of ilka gent and ilka carle 

Whom cold@ Death@ hath in parle 
And wol some day that very year 
Touchen with foulé venime spear 
And sadly do them all to die— 
Hem all shalt thou see verilie— 
And everichon shall by thee pass 
All who must die that year Alas 


The lines are in Keats’s handwriting, much corrected, as though 
this were the first draft of them; they are immediately followed, 
says Mr. Forman (Poetical Works of John Keats, Oxford, 1910, 
p. 1),* by lines 99 ff. of the poem as it usually stands— 


—Als writith he of swevenis, 

Men han beforn they wake in bliss, 
Whanne tthat hir friendes thinke hem bound 
In crimped shroude farre under grounde; 





*See also The Bookman, October, 1906, p. 16. 
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And how a litling child mote be 
A gaint er its nativitie, 
Gif that the modre (God her blesse! ) 
Kepen in solitarinesse, 
And kissen devoute the holy croce. 


Long before the discovery of the rejected lines, Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti had noted * that the legend of St. Mark’s Eve ran that if 
on that evening “a person . .. placed himself near the church 
porch when twilight was thickening, he would behold the appari- 
tions of those persons in the parish who were to be seized with any 
severe disease that year go into the church. If they remained 
there, it signified their death; if they came out again, it portended 
their recovery.” 

It is evident from the discovered lines that Keats originally 
intended his unfinished poem to concern itself with this legend; 
and the question at once arises, why did he not include the lines? 
They are quite as meritorious as the pseudo-Middle English passage 
which was retained; and moreover they furnish an essential con- 
nection between the supposed plot of the poem and the situation as 
we have it. Bertha is sitting alone, reading an old book. The 
book is described minutely, and is apparently of great importance 
in the story. Now if the tradition already quoted is to be fol- 
lowed—if Bertha is somehow to be shown a vision of those who 
are to die that year (and the fact that it is all taking place on St. 
Mark’s Eve would make that probable, even if we did not have the 
rejected lines)—it is necessary to the unity of the story that the 
book should play some part in it; and the natural way is for 
Bertha, in her reading, to come upon the legend. In other words, 
the omission of the passage actually detracts from the clearness of 
the poem, always supposing that the hypothesis of Keats’s sticking 
to the legend is true. 

Let us now consider the history of The Eve of St. Mark as we 
know it. On February 14, 1819, Keats wrote to his brother and 
sister-in-law in America, 


“Tn my next packet I shall send you my Pot of Basil, St. Agnes’ 
Eve, and, if I should have finished it, a little thing called The Eve 
of St. Mark. . . . I have not gone on with Hyperion, for, to tell 
the truth, I have not been in great cue for writing lately.” 


2 See The Poems of John Keats, ed. E. de Sélincourt, London, 1905, p. 525. 
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At this time, then, Keats was either at work on the poem or had 
written a part of it and laid it aside. 

He mentions it again in a letter to his brother written from 
Winchester seven months later—September 20, 1819: 


“Some time since I began a poem called The Eve of St. Mark, 
quite in the spirit of town quietude. I think it will give you the 
sensation of walking about an old country town in a coolish evening. 
I know not yet whether I shall ever finish it. I will give it as far 
as I have gone—ut tibi placeret,” and then follows the poem, in 
just what form is doubtful.* 


As for the date of the rejected passage, Mr. Forman says (p. li), 
“It is not clear which was written last, the draft whereof the new 
passage is a fragment, or the [British] Museum copy [which fol- 
lows the accepted text], which is also a much revised draft.” 

Leaving this for the present, we must now consider another poem 
of Keats’s—The Cap and Bells, begun soon after the poet’s return 
from that visit to Winchester already mentioned. Charles Brown 
says of this: 

“ By chance our conversation turned on the idea of a comic faery 
poem in the Spenser stanza, and I was glad to encourage it. He 
had not composed many stanzas before he proceeded in it with 
spirit. It was to be published under the feigned authorship of 
‘Lucy Vaughan Lloyd,’ and to bear the title of The Cap and Bells, 
or, which he preferred, The Jealousies.” 


Brown is writing of the period immediately after October 8. 
1819, on which date Keats returned from Winchester. Keats him- 
self mentions the poem in letters of February, 1820 and of May or 
June, 1820; in both he has laid it aside, but hopes soon to take it 
up again. 

‘The relation between The Cap and Bells and The Eve of St. 
Mark has frequently been noticed. The Cap and Bells has as its 
hero a fairy emperor, Elfinan, who is betrothed to Bellanaine, a 
princess of his own race. He confides to Hum the soothsayer, how- 
ever, that he is in love with an earthly maid named Bertha, who 
lives “ at Canterbury with her old grand-dame.” Hum replies that 


* The letter was first printed im the New York World, June 25 and 26, 
1877, which seems (see Works of John Keats, ed. H. Buxton Forman, Lon- 
don, 1889, vol. Iv, p. 19 note) to have omitted the poem. See also Poetical 
Works, ed. H. B. Forman, Oxford, 1910, p. li. 
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this Bertha is a changeling, “born at midnight in an Indian 
wild ”; that that very evening, St. Mark’s Eve, is the only time 
she can be stolen from her home. He gives Elfinan “an old and 
legend-leaved book, mysterious to behold,” and tells him to lay it 
on Bertha’s table, where it will “help [his] purpose dearly”: it 
is “the potent charm that shall drive Bertha to a fainting fit.” 
Elfinan, armed with the book, departs on his journey; he is invisi- 
ble, and is to “be in Kent by twelve o’clock at noon.” Here the 
story, or that part of it with which we are concerned, is broken off. 
It is impossible to guess how Keats would have brought about its 
dénouement; but we are at least safe in surmising that in some 
way the book, brought under Bertha’s eye by the invisible Elfinan, 
would have caused her to faint, and that then the fairy would have 
made an attempt (whether successful or not there is no telling) 
to abduct her. 

The Eve of St. Mark ends almost immediately after the quoted 
lines from the old book over which Bertha has been poring all day. 
We are told— 

At length her constant eyelids come 
Upon the fervent martyrdom; 
Then lastly to his holy shrine, 


Exalt amid the tapers’ shine 
At Venice— 


Cetera desunt. 

In view of all this, does it not seem at least plausible that when 
Keats began The Eve of St. Mark early in 1819 (or even before 
this) he intended following the legend connected with the day, 
and that the leaf from Mr. Sabin’s scrap-book represents a frag- 
ment of his original draft (it is not unlikely that he would write 
his “ Middle English ” passage separately) ; that he laid the poem 
aside until months after, when he was reminded of it by the cathe- 
dral town of Winchester; and that then he rewrote it, leaving out 
the lines which foretold the end because he had decided not to use 
the tradition in his poem, but to write an entirely different story— 
a story which a few weeks later he tried to tell in another form? 
On this assumption, the British Museum manuscript would repre- 
sent his second attempt at The Eve of St. Mark, made at Win- 
chester after he had changed his plot. It is worth noting that in 
this manuscript there are no alterations of the “ Middle English ” 
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lines which remain except the spelling of a few words; it would 
seem that when Keats came to this part he had it well in mind. 
This is not the case with the fragment from Mr. Sabin’s scrap-book, 
which bears every evidence of the labors of composition. Moreover, 
the “als” which begins the passage as it now stands would make 
it more likely that something preceding it has been dropped than 
that the rejected lines were an after-thought, composed by Keats 
on a second consideration of his poem. 

Every reader of Keats’s letters knows how dissatisfied the poet 
was with his work, especially during this year of 1819—how he 
cast about in every direction to find something which should be 
his true métier. This tentativeness explains, of course, the many 
different kinds of poetry he left, and the fragmentary state of 
much of it. On November 17, 1819, when he certainly was, or had 
just been, working at The Cap and Bells, he wrote to John Taylor: 


“T have come to a determination not to publish anything I have 
now ready written: but for all that, to publish a poem before long, 
and that I hope to make a fine one. As the marvelous is the most 
enticing, and the surest guarantee of harmonious numbers, I have 
been endeavoring to persuade myself to untether Fancy, and to let 
her manage for herself. I and myself cannot agree about this at 
all. Wonders are no wonders to me. I am more at home amongst 
men and women. I would rather read Chaucer than Ariosto. The 
little dramatic skill I may as yet have, however badly it might show 
in a drama, would, I think, be sufficient for a poem. I wish to 
diffuse the coloring of St. Agnes’ Eve throughout a poem in which 
character and sentiment would be the figures to such drapery.” 


The beginning of this extract shows plainly that the poem he 
desired to write as yet existed only in his mind; and mixed with it 
there, I think, was the unfinished (for us) story of Bertha, which 
he had already lately attempted in two ways. He had many doubts 
concerning this: the satirical, fanciful treatment he had just given 
it in The Cap and Bells (which, let us note, he had not wholly 
abandoned so late as May or June of the following year) he did 
not feel fully in sympathy with; “ the coloring of St. Agnes’ Eve” 
(probably a reference to The Eve of St. Mark, which has much of 
the same atmosphere as The Eve of St. Agnes) seemed to him at 
the moment of writing to be the better method. He was evidently 
vacillating between two widely different ways of treating the same 
subject, and was not even sure, on account of its “ marvelous ” 
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quality, that the subject suited him. He ended by doing nothing 
at all with it; and even had he lived it is very likely that he would 
never have found his way out of this particular dilemma. He had 
what he must have considered a good story ; but he could not decide 
how best to tell it. 

What that story was to be no one can say. I am, however, cer- 
tain that it would have been substantially the same in both The 
Eve of St. Mark and The Cap and Bells, and that it would not 
have been the old legend of St. Mark’s Eve, already considered and 
discarded. An additional scrap of evidence occurs in line 69 of 
The Eve of St. Mark, which runs, 


Down she sat, poor cheated soul! 


The British Museum manuscript shows a cancelled reading of this 
line— 
The Maiden lost in dizzy maze. 


There does not seem to be much point, as the poem stands, or in 
view of the tradition, in calling Bertha a “ poor cheated soul”; 
yet Keats actually preferred to use this epithet. Its aptness can 
easily be seen if we follow The Cap and Bells, and suppose the 
invisible fairy lover present, tricking Bertha into becoming en- 
grossed in the magic book which is to prove so dangerous to her; 
also, the fact that she is a changeling would give point to her being 
called “ cheated.” Consider these lines from The Cap and Bells: 


“Good! good! ” cried Hum, “I’ve known her from a child! © 
She is a changeling of my management; 

She was born at midnight in an Indian wild; 

Her mother’s screams with the striped tiger’s blent, 

While the torch-bearing slaves a halloo sent 

Into the jungles; and her palanquin, 

Rested amid the desert’s dreariment, 

Shook with her agony, till fair were seen 

The little Bertha’s eyes oped on ‘the stars serene ”’; 


and these from The Eve of St. Mark: 


And how a litling child mote be 
A saint er its nativitie, 

Gif that the modre (God her blesse! ) 
Kepen in solitarinesse, 

And kissen devoute the holy croce. 
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If Keats meant to make these words which Bertha read from her 
book awaken ideas concerning her own birth and character in her 
mind, the true facts as set forth in The Cap and Bells would lend 
full force to the “ cheated.” 

It is, of course, possible that Keats’s first idea for The Eve of 
St. Mark was changed earlier than I have here suggested #—even 
before he first referred to the poem in February, 1819. The impor- 
tant thing, however, is that it probably was changed; and his 
renewed interest in the whole matter in the autumn of 1819 makes 
that a likely time for the altered story to have occurred to him. 


Mary Respecca THAYER. 
The College of Wooster. 





THE PAMPHLETS OF THE BYRON SEPARATION? 


“The pageant of his bleeding heart ” which Byron bore across 
Kurope resembles other pageants in that behind it one finds a litter 
of paper and odds and ends; bibliographers, those patient sweepers, 
have been busy gathering them up ever since, yet, despite their 
efforts to collect them into the proper receptacles, many scraps are 
still blowing about the world. In these unconsidered trifles, as in 
all the relics that humanity leaves behind it on its stormful journey 
across the astonished earth, I find something of interest, something 
of pathos. Five stages in Byron’s pageant are specially marked for 
us by the amount of litter that remains: the period immediately 


*Sir Sidney Colvin, in his recent life of Keats (New York, 1917), gives 
it as his belief that “ Keats never got on with this poem after his first 
three or four days’ work” (p. 437). 

*From a large quantity of material that the writer has been gathering 
for several years in preparation for a study of the prestige of Byron in 
England, to be completed, it is hoped, by the centennial anniversary of his 
death, it is possible, and seems worth while, to publish certain selections of 
sufficient interest in themselves to stand alone. Part of this material has 
already appeared in the New York Nation, in Notes and Queries, and in 
Modern Language Notes. This method of calling attention to various items 
of Byroniana serves by way of invitation to other specialists to make 
suggestions with regard to addenda and corrigenda. In the present instance 
I shall be very glad to hear of other pamphlets dealing with the period of 
the separation. 


Ie eae oe Serena SS 
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following his separation from his wife; the period from 1819 on, 
when the English world was scandalized openly and secretly 
delighted by Don Juan; the years that followed Byron’s death, 
when the first attempts were being made to judge and appraise his 
work and career; 1869-70, when the Stowe scandal was much dis- 
cussed; and 1898-1906, when the publication of the definitive 
edition of his works and the Astarte “ revelations ” turned attention 
to him anew. It is with the first stage that I am here concerned ; 
not with the old unhappy far-off story of the separation itself but 
with the comment, set forth in quaint, shabby little pamphlets, that 
it evoked. 

The strain of vulgarity in Byron which shocked Matthew Arnold 
was mixed with an even more repellant strain of what our ancestors 
called “sensibility.” Something of both these qualities went to the 
making of the poem “ Fare thee well!” into which Byron poured 
his overwrought feelings in the spring of 1816 at the time of the 
separation and which, unwisely, he printed for private circulation 
among his friends. I do not think that he intended to publish 
these verses and the companion satiric Sketch of Lady Byron’s 
housekeeper; but the two pieces were piratically printed in the 
Champion newspaper of April 14, 1816, and from its columns were 
widely copied in the press. There followed immediately a number 
of pirated editions of Lord Byron’s Poems on his Domestic Circum- 
stances, among the publishers being R. Edwards and the redoubt- 
able William Hone, both of them men whose names occur frequently 
in the history of Byron’s early reputation. An incredible number of 
these issues appeared from various presses,” Hone’s pamphlet alone 
going through fifteen editions in 1816. And as they grew in 
number these collections increased also in size, taking on accretions 
in the shape of various spurious pieces, political and personal, that 
were audaciously attributed to Byron. (The history of these forg- 


* The list of these editions in Mr. E. H. Coleridge’s bibliography, notwith- 
standing the admirable care with which that compilation is put together, is 
not complete. For example: Poems on his Domestic Circumstances by Lord 
Byron . . . to which is prefived, The Life of the Noble Author. London: 
Richard Edwards, 1816, which is of some importance because of Edwards’ 
other connections with Byron bibliography, is omitted. In this pamphlet 
all the poems are genuine save “O Shame to thee, Land of the Gaul,” 
concerning the curious history of which piece I shall have something to say 
on another occasion. 
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eries will be found in some notes on “ The Byron Apocrypha ” that 
I am going to publish presently.) Public opinion was against 
Byron, the more so because the private scandal synchronized with 
the publication of certain lines against the Prince Regent and with 
certain others that were thought to betray an unpatriotic sympathy 
with Napoleon. The personal and political motifs intermingle in 
a sort of counterpoint. 

Lady Byron was a good, well-meaning and odious creature. “ She 
should have married Wordsworth,” Henley once remarked; “he 
would have had plenty of opportunity to learn ‘ how awful goodness 
is.’” Being good, well-meaning and odious, she had the British 
public back of her. They rushed into print in her defense.* 
Richard Edwards, having helped stir up interest by pirating Byron’s 
pieces, published Lady Byron’s Responsive “ Fare thee well” (Lon- 
don, 1816) which is described in an introductory note as “the 
offering of a common friend of the persons most nearly concerned.” 
The poem is in 23 four-line stanzas and is dated April 29, 1816. 
Lady Byron is made to assert her continuing love for her husband 
and to declare that she and her lord were parted by treachery. In 
the future she will renew in her child’s face his “ thrice dear linea- 
ments ” (an anticipation of “Is thy face like thy mother’s, my fair 
child?”). “ Every glimpse of future gladness ” has vanished from 
her; but her doubts, fears and woe would cease did she know that 
Byron was at peace. This production is followed by nine stanzas 
called Conciliator to Lady Byron in which she is urged to 


“put forth a hand 
The more than classic head to raise.” 


A son of Phebus must be expected to roam wide; Daphne and 
Thetis must both be loved; Christian forgiveness (apparently 
despite the confusion of theologies) must be practiced. 


“T countenance no debauchees ;— 
I urge no justifying prayer ;— 
I joy to see him on his knees; 
But wilt thou not receive him there? , 





* Many of these pieces, despite the diligence of various workers, especially 
Elze and Kélbing, are here described for the first time. It is strange how 
comparatively ignored they have been by most of Byron’s biographers. 
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So shall the darling of the Nine 
Bless thee with unremitting love:— 
So shall the little darling join 

In chorus with the blest above.” 


As unctuously charitable as this is A Reply to Fare thee Well!!! 
Lines Addressed to Lord Byron. |Motto] London: R. 8. Kirby, 
1816. This is a hoax, the pretended author being Lady Byron. It 
is in 21 four-line stanzas. Lady Byron declares that Love, if nursed 
by fond affection, endures forever, but that neglect and insult kill 
it. Yet she has compassion on Byron’s frailties and admits his 
“ matchless talent.” What a pity that he allowed himself to be led 
astray! “The tender pledge of soft affection” will “oft revive 
fond recollection”; perhaps the prayers of mother and daughter 
will gain pardon for Byron’s errors; he is already forgiven by his 
wife. This is followed by To a Sleeping Infant, “by the same,” in 
nine stanzas. If “the pledge of love ” knew how “ that breast is 
fraught with woe” she would refuse to be fed “from sorrow’s 
stream.” And much more to like effect. 

A third Reply to Lord Byron’s “ Fare thee Well” (Newcastle: 8. 
Hodgson, 1817) is in a different tone, its hostility towards the poet 
being unmixed with any charity towards his faults. “ Talk not of 
sever’d love,” exclaims the author (who signs himself “ C ”), while 
you boast of your errors. You have the 


“ Sceptic’s art 
To charm the fancy—but corrupt the heart.” 


A companion piece from the same press, in the same year, and 
(judging from the style) by the same hand, is: Lines Addressed to 
Lady Byron. This is very sympathetic in tone and bids her Lady- 
ship trust in God in whom peace will be found and find consolation 
in “her little form rear’d on thy bosom.” A great deal of “ sensi- 
bility ” was evidently expended by worthy people upon Ada, future 
Countess of Lovelace! 

The fashion of replying to Fare thee Well did not quickly die out ; 
‘as late as 1825 one finds Lady Byron’s Reply to her Lord’s Farewell, 
with Referential Notes to the Lines in Lord Byron’s Poem particu- 
larly alluded to by her Ladyship. This title is given by Bertram 
Dobell in Notes and Queries (6th Series, vi, 17), without a pub- 
lisher’s name. I have been unable to discover a copy. H. Sculthorp 
(ibid.) says: “ A gentleman . . . hazarded the assertion that [these 
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lines] were composed for Lady Byron by Campell, the poet.” This 
is at least possible, for Campbell was a friend of her Ladyship, and 
later ill repaid the favors done him by Byron by blackguarding 
his memory at the time of the appearance of Moore’s Life. 

Byron’s satiric Sketch from Private Life (on Mrs. Clermont, 
Lady Byron’s companion) occasioned the bitter parody: A Sketch 
from Public Life: A Poem founded upon recent Domestic Circum- 
stances; with Weep not for me! and other Poems, London: William 
Hone, 1816. This was probably written by that picturesque fire- 
brand, Hone, himself, who annoyed Byron on various later occa- 
sions. A prose foreword notes that this Sketch is designed as “ an 
antidote to the poison” of Byron’s poem. In the verses themselves 
“ Harold” is called “a base, un-loved, un-loving, sordid elf” who 
feels only for himself. The public has been “ gulled into admira- 
tion of a knave.” His song shall not protect him: 


“Injured power of Virtue! come along! 
And crush the worm through all its slime of song.” 


The fallen weak are merely pitiable; but derision and contempt 
follow the great who are vile and base. They shall live 


“and wish in vain to die, 
Scorched in the burning sun of infamy.” 


A charitable and sane account of the separation is contained in 
the prose Narrative of the Circumstances which attended the Sepa- 
ration of Lord and Lady Byron; Remarks on his Domestic Conduct, 
and a complete Refutation of the Calumnies Circulated by Public 
Writers, London: Richard Edwards, 1816. It declares that Byron, 
exposed by his talents to the “ shafts and sarcasms of pretenders,” 
has foiled all their attacks on his poetry. They now attempt to 
deform his character. There is a long account of the methods 
employed by such assailants. The public has a right to know the 
true explanation of the affair. There follows a fairly accurate 
account of Lady Byron’s departure from her home and of her 
suddenly announced resolution (following more than one friendly 
letter) not to return there. The “ panders to a depraved taste” 
who have perverted this plain tale are denounced ; and the pamphlet 
ends: “ Recal him, recal him, noble Lady; be yours the gentle 
hand stretched out to save him; recal him to your heart,” etc., etc. 

Byron’s departure for the continent created a new sensation one 
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result of which was the publication of some extremely censorious 
Lines on the Departure of a Great Poet from his Country, London: 
John Booth, 1816. The preface begins: 

“ However great the poetical merits of that celebrated person may 
be, who has for some years past been wearying the public with the 


waywardness of his fancies, and the gloom of a misguided imagina- 
tion, the blemishes of his character are equally glaring.” 


The author’s object is to give “at least one public expression ” to 
sentiments generally held concerning these blemishes; the justifica- 
tion for such personalities may be found in Byron’s own publication 
of his domestic pieces. The poem begins: 


“From native England, that endur’d too long 
The ceaseless burden of his impious song, 
His mad career of crimes and follies run, 
And grey in vice when life was scarce begun; 
He goes .. .” 


Does he leave friends behind? No: all “suppress the generous 
tear.” Genius still dwells in that sinful mind, but she holds a 
barren court there. There are no signs of repentance. Byron may 
scorn these lines, but his heart must confess the truth of this “ plain 
picture of [his] guilt and woe.” The whole closes with a final 
appeal to repent: 
“Wert thou advanc’d beyond all bards in fame, 

In wit unrivall’d—as thou art in shame— 

How would it profit thee in time to come, 

When summon’d to thy last most dreaded home, 

Tho’ praise should dwell upon thy latest verse, 

Tho’ mournful Muses should adorn thy hearse, 

To be recorded, when thy race is run, 

England’s best Poet, and her guiltiest Son? ” 


Two sets of spurious poems accompanied Byron’s departure from 
England: Lord Byron’s Farewell to England ... (London: J. 
Johnson, 1816) and Reflections on Shipboard, by Lord Byron 
(London: Kirby and Allason, 1816). These are sufficiently related 
to the separation-theme to require mention here, but I reserve a 
detailed account of them for my notes on the various Byron forg- 
eries. There, too, will be found a description of the curious piece, 
Lord Byron’s Pilgrimage to the Holy Land (London: J. Johnston, 
1817), which is more remotely connected with the separation. 

The most disreputable of all the pamphlets concerning the separa- 
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tion is Leon to Annabella. An Epistle after the Manner of Ovid 
(London: MacJohn, Raymur and Co.). This piece should be classed 
among the Byron fraudulent poems except that the motto, “‘ Se non 
é vero, é ben trovato” is a confession that it is a hoax. A prose 
“ Notice to the Reader” recounts how the confused fragments of 
manuscript from which the poem was pieced together were found 
in a peasant’s hut near the roadside outside of Pisa, where an 
English gentleman “whose name could not be learned” used to 
come to shoot at a target. The poem occupies fourteen pages; it 
is in rimed couplets; and pretends to be by Byron himself. It 
narrates his evil upbringing; his marriage; his growing disillusion- 
ment; the separation; and his flight from England. It is very 
coarse and cynical. The pamphlet is printed in a most slovenly 
fashion. It is undated, but belongs evidently to the Venetian period 
of Byron’s life. It is of the utmost rarity, the only copy that I 
have ever heard of being in the library of Mr. J. P. Morgan, through 
whose courtesy I have been permitted to examine it. In 1866 it 
was reprinted along with the shameless fabrication Don Leon. 

As the sensation caused by the private scandal died away adverse 
criticism turned more exclusively to Byron’s impiety and immoral- 
ity for subjects of attack. This will appear some day from my 
notes on the Cain-pamphlets and the Don Juan-pamphlets. An 
appropriate close to the series of pieces concerning his private affairs 
is one called forth by Manfred: An Address to the Right Hon. Lord 
Byron, with an opinion on some of his writings, by F. H. B+. 
(London: Wetton and Jarvis, 1817). This poem begins with an 
appeal to Byron to “ mingle with his kind ”— 

“The spirit of thy loneliness, the strain 
Pervades—’tis seen in Conrad,— and its chill 
Gives Lara deeper horror.—Manfred, now, 


Surpasses all; cold damp surmounts my brow, 
As pond’ring o’er his incantation dread! ” 


The poet is ‘warned that knowledge misapplied and talents abused 
“ shall work eternal woe.” He should make God’s glory his theme; 
his heroes should be virtuous, patient, tender, religious; if Byron 
aims at Singularity, then let it be the “singularly good.” Of 


*Not “T. H. B.” as given in Notes and Queries, 4th Series, 1, 167, and in 
Lowndes’ Bibliography, 1, 340. 
3 
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Manfred (which a generation later was to provoke Meredith’s 
satire) a note says: 

“Bad as is the age, we yet dare hope and believe no English 
audience would endure the daring impiety of many of the scenes. 
Even in the closet it shocks us to peruse dialogues between demons, 
spirits, a star, a witch, and Manfred.” 

Another note refers to the “ Hymn of the Spirits” in the second 
act: “We forbear to quote the passage, which is dreadfully 
impious.” All this calls to mind the wise disrespectful words : 


“ Considerably was the world 
Of spinsterdom and clergy racked! ” 


SAMUEL C. CHEW. 
Bryn Mawr College. 





KING CNUT’S SONG AND BALLAD ORIGINS 


King Cnut’s song, according to Professor Gummere,’ gives us our 
“ first example of actual ballad structure and the ballad’s metrical 
form, which is to be met in English records.” He quotes the 
account from the Historia Eliensis of 1166. Cnut, with his queen 
Emma and divers of the great nobles, was coming by boat to Ely, 
and, as they neared land, the King stood up, and told his men to 
row slowly while he looked at the great church and listened to the 
song of the monks which came sweetly over the water. “Then he 
called all who were with him in the boats to make a circle about 
him, and in the gladness of his heart he bade them join him in song, 
and he composed in English a ballad [cantitlenam] which began as 


follows: 
Murie sungen the muneches binnen Ely, 
Tha Cnut ching rew ther by. 


Roweth, cnihtes, noer the land, 
And here we thes muneches saeng! 


The chronicler turns this into Latin, saying then, “ and so the rest, 
as it is sung in these days by the people in their dances, and handed 
down as proverbial.” 

The Latin original reads: quae usque hodie in choris publice 


*The Popular Ballad, pp. 58 ff., 249; also Old English Ballads, 254. 
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cantantur ; et in proverbiis memorantur.? Professor Gummere takes 
many chances when he translates, with the certainty implied by 
italics, in choris publice as “sung in their dances.” ‘The classical 
Latin chorus had three meanings—a choral dance, the persons sing- 
ing and dancing, and a crowd or throng of any kind. For medieval 
Latin chorus, the meaning choral dance fades. The citations given 
by Ducange * refer to groups of singing people, often ecclesiastics, 
and they do not imply dancing by the participants in the singing. 
The presence of the dance element in the twelfth century singing of 
Cnut’s song is anything but certain. But let that pass for the 
moment. The validity of the song as material for illustration of 
ballad history turns, it seems to me, upon whether the missing lines 
are epic or lyric, 1. e., whether the piece was a ballad or merely a 
song. If it was lyrical only, or the chronicler’s story of its origin 
posthumous and spurious, the four lines are of doubtful value for 
affording us our first glimpse of actual ballad structure. But, 
granting that the chronicler’s story is genuine, or fairly so, and that 
the missing verses were epic, these things may be noted: 

1. The improvisation pictured is the King’s, as he is surrounded 
by his nobles. It is aristocratic, not humble. If the ascription of 
the song to Cnut himself be denied, the authorship must go to his 
professional bards. 

2. Cnut’s song is not, in its origin, a dance song, whether or not 
it became one. The King’s boat would be no appropriate place for 
a typical festal throng to dramatize a ballad—that species which, 
according to the current American view, is differentiated from other 
lyric verse chiefly by having had its origin in the dance. The testi- 
mony of the chronicler and of the song itself points to the inference 
that it started as a rowing song. Many Danish songs seem to have 
been rowing songs, judging from their refrains. Here are some 
illustrations : * 


? Thomas Gale, Historiae Britannicae, Sawonicae, Anglo-Danicae, Scripto- 
res, 2 vols. Oxford, 1691. Vol. 1, p. 505. Quo difficultate ad suam 
festivitatem Rex Canutus in Ely pervenit, et de longe audiens Monachos 
cantilenam composuit. 

*Glossarium Mediae et Infirmae Latinitatis. Equally venturesome is 
Professor Gummere’s translation of cantilena as ballad rather than song. 

*From The Mediaeval Popular Ballad of J. C. H. R. Steenstrup, trans- 
lated by E. G. Cox. The numerical references are to Grundtvig’s Danmark’s 
Gamle Folkeviser. 
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All ye row off. No. 124. 
Betake yourself to the oar. No. 140. 


To the north— 
And now lay all these oars beside the ship. No. 460. 


Row off noble men! 
To the maiden. No. 244 (Norwegian). 


Row out from the shore, ye speak with so fair a one! No. 399. 


Cnut’s song ranges itself very well beside these— 


Row, cnihtes, noer the land, 


3. As to form, the song presents no very clear testimony. There 
is rhyme, possibly, though not certainly. The assumption of it 
necessitates giving the name Ely a final accent. The septenar 
rhythm is absent, as expected in a twelfth century lyric. There 1s 
some alliteration, “murie sungen the muneches,” and “ Cnut 
ching ” and “ cnihtes,” but this, like the rhyme, may be accidental. 
The form is not that used by the Old English professional bards, 
but is more lyrical. Whether there was strophe structure, say two 
or four lines, rhymeless or rhymed, with refrain,® is not clear from 
the lines that remain to us. Nor should it be forgotten that they 
do not come down to us in eleventh but in twelfth century form. 

4. If the chronicler gives the history of the song accurately, and 
Professor Gummere interprets choris publice correctly, that history 
follows a usual process. There is origin among upper circles, 
descent among and preservation by the people, and utilization of 
the song by them as a dance song. Compare The Hunt Is Up of the 
reign of Henry VIII, used long after its upper circle origin 
widely and popularly as a dance song. 

If Cnut’s song is a ballad, or narrative song, it points to aristo- 
cratic emergence for this species, and away from its origin in the 
festal dances of villagers. I believe, however, that Professor Gum- 
mere’s latest position ® is that, having originated as dance songs, 
ballads became real ballads, 1. e., narrative songs, only by “augmen- 


® Deor’s Complaint from the Exeter Manuscript of Cnut’s century, with 
its two to seven lines plus refrain, has similar structure, but is more 
literary—is less simple and oral. 

*The Popular Ballad, 1907, and his chapter in The Cambridge History of 
English Literature, 1908. 
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tations,” by an “epic process” after they have become “ divorced 
from the dance.” 

The conditions that produced the medieval ballads are supposed 
by Professor Gummere to have prevailed till about the ciose of the 
fifteenth century,’ after which communal ballads can no more be 
made, because of changed social conditions ; ballad-making becomes 
a “closed account.” The eleventh century ought to be early enough, 
then, to be valid for illustration of ballad origins. How does 
Cnut’s song help the theories of the communalists, in particular of 
the Harvard school of communalists? It did not originate in the 
dance, as it should have done to be an early ballad—indeed we do 
not know that it was ever a ballad at all, in theme or structure; 
and, if it was ever utilized as a dance song, it was at a time when 
it should have been divorcing itself from the dance and submitting 
to the “ epic process.” 

Louise Pounp. 

University of Nebraska. 





REVIEWS 


English Pageantry, An Historical Outline. By Ropert WITHING- 
ton. Harvard University Press, 1918. Vol. I. 


The work presented in Dr. Withington’s review of the English 
pageant will have a broad appeal, and indeed the scope of the first 
volume is unusually wide. Such material as the first chapter affords 
on the subjects of folk-mumming, processions, and minstrelsy, is 
even more comprehensive than that to be found in Brotanek’s some- 
what similar study of the Masque. If Dr. Withington’s discussions 
seem at times disproportionate, it is often because he prefers to 
amplify rather than to quote all the known facts about various 
topics, and because some topics naturally call for more investigation 
than has been accorded to them hitherto. One may sometimes 
question the logic of the present arrangement of the substance, as 
for example when Folk-Mumming, Processions, Men in Armor, 


*“ Conditions favorable to the making of such pieces ceased to be general 
after the fifteenth century.” Cambridge History of English Literature, 1, 
xvii, 448. 
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Giants, and Animals, are treated apparently as parallel categories 
under the caption Elements of the Pageant. One is inclined to 
wonder whether it is possible to get an adequate idea of the 
mummings and ridings without a suggestion as to the extent of 
the use of men in armor and animals in those fields. Even so, the 
material is all present somewhere and furnished with an excellent 
bibliography. In the second chapter he deals with the contribution 
of the Tournament, of the Early Masque, and of the Morality. 
Here the elaborate disguisings of a form closer to the pageant, the 
development of “ pageantic ” properties, and full accounts of cele- 
brations having possible influence, make the coming of the pageant 
itself seem more comprehensible. The criticism might be made 
that many of the examples cited are those of cases which appeared 
after the pageant was fully developed. Dates are relative, but after 
the statement “ Informal dancing at court seems to be an old tradi- 
tion” one might well expect something earlier than the instance 
which immediately follows from 1472. Or again, in a limited study, 
why mention the tournament of 1609 in Stuttgart? Yet the discus- 
sion is useful in showing a comparison of the contemporary growth 
of allied material. The third chapter covers the “ Royal Entry,” 
1298-1558; the fourth, Elizabethan Pageantry; and the fifth, the 
“ Royal Entry ” in the seventeenth century. 

So far as sources are concerned, both of the pageant as a type 
and of its materials, practically all that we find here is dealt with 
in the first two chapters. One cannot help wishing that the question 
of foreign influence were more specifically investigated. There is 
some slight hint of the borrowing from the French, but only inci- 
dentally. And since the Court of Love elements in the pageant 
were so generally utilized, the indebtedness in this respect must 
have been great. Dr. Withington has referred to the tradition of 
the castle’; but he fails to give any idea of the detail or of the 
importance of this. In 1330 at Valenciennes we find a “ grant 
chasteau ” with its “quatre josnes enfans et pa deseuse le dieu 
d’amours,” * and then in 1377 in England appears a castle with 
four towers on each of which stands a “beautiful virgin” and 
“ betwixt the towers ” a “ golden angel.” * Perhaps this is the same 
device that is displayed in Cheap in 1415.* Castles or similar 


*P. 101. * See p. 94. 
* See p. 128. *P. 134. 
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devices appear perhaps a dozen or more times in the years that 
follow. Other material apparently from the Court of Love is the 
garden of pleasure in 1511; the “ Herbar” of 1522; the “ Bower 
of Plenty ” in 1604; the garden of 1624; the “ field of happiness ” 
(a pun on the mayor’s name, Campbell) in 1629; and the “ Bower 
of Blisse ” in 1633. Such characters as Deep Desire, Cupid, Venus, 
Chastity, Modesty, Shamfastnesse, Genius, Amoure loyall, Valyant 
desyre, Bone joy, Bone volure, Bone espoir, Cuer loyall, seem to 
come from the same tradition. 

It may be asked whether Italy could not have offered as much of 
this material as France. Although the possibilities there may have 
been less, owing to the remoteness and to the different style of the 
allegory,” one may indeed object that the Italian contributions are 
not more fully entered into. Here and there in the study a foot- 
note alludes to what was going on in Italy,® but one would hardly 
suspect how much the fifteenth-century Italian pageantry resem- 
bles that of the sixteenth century in England. Much that redeemed 
the English productions from their early chaos may perhaps be 
found in the structure of the Italian trionfi. And although we have 
many of these, our records of these entertainments are probably not 
complete. We may only guess at the variety and richness of the 
undescribed spectacula from such reflections as the tablets and 
descriptions in Colonna’s Hypnerotomachia Poliphili. * Of this work 

_Ephrussi remarks: “Ici encore Colonna ne puise pas dans son 
imagination seule les materiaux de ses trop riches descriptions. 
Petrarque, avec ses Triomphes . . . avait mis 4 la mode dans les 
arts ces sortes de fétes dont s’empara bientét la réalité.”* And he 
describes survivals of the old triumphs in 1434 and thereafter, a 
period when English pageantry was somewhat lean. Part One of 
this very book of Colonna’s was translated into Elizabethan English, 
dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney, and in 1597 was to be found at 
the booksellers’ at Paul’s. Facts like this lead us to inquire how 
much more material was accessible in literary form as well as in 
the actual entertainments. 

And in art, too, the resources for this field were great, partly 
because allegorical paintings were so much favored in the middle 


5 Cf., however, Neilson, Court of Love, Harvard Studies and Notes, pp. 
254 ff. 

*See p. 148, n. 4. 

"Etude sur le Songe de Poliphile, Paris, 1888, p. 49. 
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ages. When one reads Dr. Withington’s description of the pageant 
for Louis XII in Paris,’ where the king is enthroned with Good 
Counsel on his right and Justice on his left, under his feet Injus- 
tice, about him the Church, the People, the Nobility, Power, Union, 
and Peace, one may think perhaps of the fresco of Good Govern- 
ment done by Ambrogio Lorenzetti in Siena. The tradition goes 
on in England in 1503,® and in 1558.’° With issues like these in 
mind, we may consider the summaries of the elements Biblical, 
Historical, Romantic, Allegorical,’* and the like, somewhat inade- 
quate, especially in the light of the following extensive note on 
“ Subtleties.” 

It may not be fair in a study of this kind to ask for critical dis- 
cussion, and yet in the field of the pageant such a technical review 
would be particularly illuminating. The development from the 
good work done by Lydgate, with the remarkable increase in skill 
in the sixteenth century, the versatility in structure, the influx of 
a great variety of characters, until one comes to the real art of some 
of the seventeenth century pageants like Middleton’s Triwmph of 
Truth in 1613, is instructive to observe for the light that it sheds 
on the contemporary growth of the drama. Furthermore, in the 
sixteenth century the Classics come in with a rush in such a mélange 
as: Jupiter, Triton, Neptune, Diana, Sylvanus, the Fawns, Satyrs, 
Dryads, and Hamadryads, along with Mermaids, Dolphins, Virtue, 
Noblesse, Equittee, Liberalitee, and Compassion. Topics like this, 
however, and the allied topic of the influence on the drama of the 
time are possibly to be studied in Dr. Withington’s second volume. 
Here we may note the use of the Echo theme in the pageant (e. g., 
1575) and again in Old Fortunatus; the Judgment of Paris 
familiar in the pageant in 1503 and 1533, and also in the drama. 
In 1596 Envy is described “ like a furie with haires of snakes and 
a murtherous knife in her hand”; in the Poetaster (pro. ll. 5 ff.) 
we read the speech of Envy: 


Here will be subject for my snakes and me. 
Cling to my neck and wrists, my loving worms, etc.” 


* Pp. 163-4. *P. 169. 

*P. 200. 

“One may well question Dr. Withington’s distinction between allegorical 
and symbolical. “ Allegorical” seems for him chiefly “ moral.” 

2 See also Dekker’s Troia Nova, 1612. Interestingly enough Spenser’s 
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And so the interchange of figures goes on, and the old properties are 
brought forth from the store-room of the pageant to be used again 
and again or loaned temporarily to the drama. An estimate of the 
contribution of the pageant in scenery, plot, and character, would be 
very desirable. 

If, however, it is Dr. Withington’s purpose merely to give us an 
accurate account of the material available in the pageant, with only 
the minimum of comment, leaving everything in the way of critical 
review to others, one must admit that in general we are more than 
well served. And in so doing this he had more than usual difficulties 
to encounter in facing the problem of how much to present and 
how much to omit. It is sometimes puzzling to discover just what 
principle did govern the author in this respect. For instance, he 
seems entirely to neglect to mention the entertainment of October, 
1518, although it is one of the combinations of tournament and 
masque for Henry VIII and is fully presented by Brotanek.’* It 
happens to be particularly interesting for its elaborate emblematic 
symbolism, and for its use of the device of the rock. Preliminary 
material of this kind, however, is not the immediate business of 
the study; more extraordinary is the incomplete account of such 
episodes in the pageant itself as those which do not appear in the 
description of one pageant in Arber which Dr. Withington happens 
to be using,’* but which are well authenticated elsewhere. For 
their particular interest I shall quote the accounts of them from 
Hall: 


“ Mt. Pernasus [appeared] with the fountayne of Helycon, which 
was of white Marble and iiii streames wtout pype did rise an ell hye 
& mette together in a litle cuppe above the fountain, which fountain 
ranne aboundantly Racked Rennishe wyne til night. On the moun- 
taine satte Apollo & at his feete satte Calliope, and on every syde 
of the mountain satte iiii Muses plaiyng on several swete instru- 
ments, and at their feete Epigrammes & Poyses were written in 
golden letters, in which every Muse accordyng to her propertie 
praised the Quene.” 7° 


picture is quite different; see the Faerie Queen, 1, Iv, 30. With Envy’s 
tradition one may also compare Report in 1518 “apparelled in Crimson 
satyn full of tonges” (Hall, Union, p. 595), and Rumor “ painted full of 
tongues ” in Henry the Fourth, Part Two. 

* Brotanek, Die engl. Maskenspiele, p. 20; Hall, p. 595; Strutt, p. 161. 

“ Withington, pp. 182 ff.; Arber, English Garner, 11, pp. 46 ff. 

* Hall, p. 801. See Withington, p. 182, n. 5. 
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Here we find the Otherworld mountain and streams: and later we 
have the castle : 


“Upon the conduite was made a toune (sic) with iiii Turrettes, 
and in every Turret stode one of the cardinall vertues with their 
tokens and properties, which had several speches, promisyng the 
Quene never to leave her, but to be aydyng and comfortyng her. 
And in the myddes of the tower closely was suche several solempne 
instrumentes, that it semed to be an heavenly noyse, and was much 
regarded and praised, and beside this the said Conduyte ranne wyne 
Claret and Red all the afternoon.” ** 


Dr. Withington says merely that “ Arber’s account mentions a 
tower with four turrets and vanes, wherein were music and singing 
children. This must be the conduit.” ‘7 Hall would have settled 
the matter and cleared up the details. 

The footnotes in the work are ample but need some further addi- 
tions, and some points in the discussion need brief criticism. P. 3, 
note 3, here belongs the allusion to the Dunmow Flitch in the Wife 
of Bath’s prologue, ll. 217. P. 13, here may be added a reference 
to the processions in the Germanic cult of Nerthus (Chadwick, 
The Origin of the English Nation, Cambridge, 1907, pp. 234 ff. 
gives a convenient account).* Compare p. 50, n. 4. P. 19, in rela- 
tion to the matters discussed here one might well include a note on 
The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend, N. Y., 1917, by L. A. 
Andrews. P. 24, n. 1, add Baring-Gould, Curious Myths, N. Y.. 
pp. 128 ff. The entire discussion of St. George does not seem the 
fruit of a careful working over of all the available material in 
criticism as well as in legendary lore. For instance, it is hardly 
illuminating and certainly not true in the historical sense to say 
that St. George “ is—after all—nothing but an armed knight,” (p. 
47) or indeed to apply a similar comment to Arthur (p. 79), unless 
more is adduced in relation to the antiquity of the “ armed knights ” 
in the pageant asa class. P. 50, n. 4, here add Robinson, “ Human 
sacrifice among the Irish Celts,” Kittredge Anniversary Vol., pp. 
185 ff. P. 51, n. 2, “The Judas-burning of foreign sailors in 
English ports (cf. above, p. 16).” There is a slip here. On p. 16, 
the burning is not of Judas; and it is apparently not conducted by 
sailors. P. 54, the “ metallic giants” are Otherworld figures and 


* Hall, p. 801-2; Withington, p. 184, n. 4. 
*P. 184, n. 4. 
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might be noted as such, along with a good deal of other material in 
the tradition from romances and from the Court of Love. For a 
study of the type some reference should be made to the article 
by Professor Bruce, Modern Philology x, pp. 511ff. P. 54, 
n. 2, “ Lebeaus” misprint for Libeaus. P. 89, n. 4, here ought to 
be some allusion to The Three Days’ Tournament, J. L. Weston, 
D. Nutt, London, 1902. P. 90, and p. 95, n. 1, such a statement 
in regard to the source of the Round Table should not be made 
without some regard at least to Brown’s essay “ The Round Table 
before Wace,” Harvard Studies and Notes, vit, pp. 183 ff. P. 92, 
n. 6, here seems to be an implication, which of course Dr. Withing- 
ton does not mean, that “ burghers ” is the English form of “ bour- 
geois,’ when as a matter of fact that form is “ burgess.” P. 109, 
n., “* Gynewulf’s ” misprint for Cynewulf’s. 

P. 136, n. 1, also p. 109, the idea that the pageant is much 
indebted to the morality play may be tested by comparing the 
groups of figures in each type. Chambers (11, pp. 151 ff.) finds that 
the following four themes led to the establishment of the morality: 
the Antichristus, the Danse Macabre, the Four Daughters of God, 
and the Conflict of Vice and Virtue. Of these, the Antichrist 
theme does not seem to appear at all; Death, of the Danse Macabre, 
appears but twice—1596, 1639, and never in relation to this theme; 
the vices and virtues of the last two themes appear in scattered 
succession, so that there is hardly any reflection of the conflict 
involved, and then usually in traditional groups such as the Seven 
Deadly Sins, The Three Theologic Virtues, and the Four Cardinall 
Virtues. Certainly allegorical literature in general will explain 
these treatments as much as any influence from the morality. And 
an examination of the figures in the sixteenth century productions 
will show a wide divergence from the morality equipment. P. 147, 
and p. 165, Dr. Withington thinks that a classical element “may 
be said to have appeared ” in Precyane, Aristotle, Boece, Pyktegoras, 
Euclid, and Albmusard, who stand by the figures of the Seven 
Liberal Arts in 1432. This statement is without importance in 
regard to the approach of the Renaissance; for nothing could be 
more thoroughly medieval than this allegory. And Dr. Withington 
gives the adequate corrective when he says later (p. 165): “It is 
interesting to note that the first appearance of the classical element 
in pageantry . . . is made in Edinburgh” in 1503. P. 150, n. 2, 
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the “ pageant” of the Nine Worthies in Love’s Labour’s Lost is 
surely not an interlude, but rather a masquerade. P. 207, n. 4, add 
Brotanek, Eng. Maskensp., p. 22 f., pp. 326 ff.; and Chambers, 11, 
pp. 263 ff., pointing out that Gascoigne omits the “ Coventrie.” 
See also Strutt, pp. 162 ff. I happen to have an edition of the 
“Princely Pleasures” printed by John Merridew, 1825, which is 
not in Greg’s list cited by Dr. Withington. Finally this bibliog- 
raphy on the Kenilworth festivities should also contain Schelling, 
The Queen’s Progress, Boston and N. Y., 1904, pp. 1 ff. 

From the foregoing observations and suggestions the impression 
may easily be gained that much of importance is wanting in Dr. 
Withington’s book. But if a criticism is to be really useful it must 
lay more emphasis on the deficiencies than on the merits of a work, 
with the possibility of pointing out future lines of investigation. 
Criticism would err seriously in this case, however, if it failed to 
make clear that the defects are chiefly of a very minor character 
and that they are greatly outweighed by the value of the study as a 
whole. Pageant material is exceedingly scattered, and confused and 
confusing, and as a rule lacking in organization. Dr. Withington 
has produced order and clarity. He has rendered much that has 
been unknown accessible, and has made the task of him who perhaps 
did not wish to investigate the entire troublesome field but needed 
only to ascertain a few facts in their proper background light 
indeed. Perhaps it is because this volume is so much more than 
the “historical outline” which it purports to be, that we expect 
every possible phase of the subject to be dealt with. The fact 
remains that within its limits it is authoritative, besides being 
entertaining and readable. 

Howarp R. Patcu. 

Bryn Mawr College. 





The Classical Influence in English Literature in the Nineteenth 
Century, and Other Essays and Notes. By Witi1am Cuts- 
LETT, JR. Boston, The Stratford Co., 1918. 


Dr. Chislett has essayed an ambitious task. To trace the influ- 
ence of the ancient world upon the literature of a century in one 
hundred and fifty pages, of which only forty-seven are specifically 
devoted to this purpose, is a fairly formidable design. What the 
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book actually furnishes, however, is chiefly a set of jottings from 
the author’s notebooks, but slightly digested, and in many cases 
only remotely connected with the theme announced. The desultory 
character of the work is emphasized by its form of presentation. 
It consists, except for the introduction and conclusion, of long lists 
of names with a sentence of two attached to each, after the follow- 
ing fashion: “Jane Austen reacted against the Gothic romance, 
and wrote six realistic novels of the best type showing distinct traces 
of her knowledge of French.—Charlotte and Emily Bronte also 
knew French, together with a little Latin from their father. 
Emily’s Wuthering Heights has been compared to Greek tragedy, 
but it is lacking in restraint; a quality on the other hand, which 
characterizes most of her exceedingly subjective poetry.—Miss Mit- 
ford is still read for her Our Village: among her dramas Rienzi 
was successful.—Mrs. Gaskell’s books show fineness and poise, es- 
pecially her Cranford and Cousin Phillis.” Occasionally, it is but 
just to say, these comprest estimates have rather more pith in them. 
Christina Rossetti is summed up happily enough when we are told 
that she “knew Homer, temperamentally, at second hand, through 
her brothers and sisters and a haze of modern world-weariness. 
She is both finely Greek and exquisitely English, however, in her 
lyrical Venus’s Looking-Glass ” ; and there is a rather neat epitome 
for Robert Louis Stevenson: “ Stevenson was a realistic romanticist 
who appreciated Homer, caught the Greek spirit, praised Latin for 
its conciseness, knew Roman Law, imitated Cicero, quoted Virgil 
and Horace, admired Martial, and called Petronius “ silly stuff.” 
Dr. Chislett evidently aims in his little appraisals at what he 
calls in the introduction “ classical brevity.” Unfortunately many 
of them are notable only for brevity, and some have hardly enough 
of that quality. Such tags as the following might without loss have 
been made even shorter: “ Dora Greenwell’s Demeter and Cora 
records a conversation between Demeter and Proserpine ” ; “ Robert 
Stephen Hawker lived in Cornwall, where he wrote much good 
romantic poetry ” ; “ Frederick Locker-Lampson wrote graceful vers 
de société.” Other aphorisms are disputable: “ George Russell 
(‘ A-E’)’s paganism is that of earth worship”; “ Lafcadio Hearn 
. . . died a Japanese citizen. His work has the restraint of his 
adopted people ”; “ Francis Thompson’s essay Paganism Old and 
New holds that paganism with the Christian leaven in it is alone 
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poetical.” This last statement is varied on another page to read: 
“ Francis Thompson, in his essay on Paganism Old and New de- 
clares only paganism with a Christian leaven in it is true paganism.” 
The position which Thompson upheld in this brilliant paper is 
neither so narrow as the first of these sentences would suggest, nor 
so nearly meaningless as the second. His central thought is quite 
clearly formulated in these words: “The poetry of Paganism is 
chiefly a modern creation; in the hands of the pagans themselves 
it was not even developt to its full capabilities.” Finally, in not a 
few cases where some of a writer's works are selected for special 
mention, Dr. Chislett has omitted just those most conspicuously 
imbued with the classical spirit or reflecting classical interests: 
thus there is no mention under Mrs. Browning of Aurora Leigh, 
under Stephen Phillips of Christ in Hades, under Lawrence 
Binyon of Porphyrion, or under Bernard Shaw of Cesar and 
Cleopatra. 

Completeness is hardly to be expected in a catalog of this kind; 
but the method by which it seems to have been put together is 
favorable to omissions. This method is rather ingenuously indi- 
cated by a set of postscripts headed as follows: “The following 
poets are added from Arthur Symons’ The Romantic Movement in 
English Poetry” ; “ The following additional poets, showing classi- 
cal influences, are taken from Miles’ The Poets and Poetry of the 
Century”; “ Additional Minor Poets from F. St. John Corbett’s 
A History of English Poetry, 1904.” The advizability might be 
suggested to Dr. Chislett of increasing the number of his postscripts 
by the use of such standard manuals as Hugh Walker’s The Litera- 
ture of the Victorian Era or Leon Kellner’s Die englische Literatur 
im Zeitalter der Kénigin Viktoria. These would have suggested 
a considerable number of rather important further additions. Thus 
he has failed to include William Johnson (later William Cory), 
the author of Jonica, whom Mr. Gosse has declared the greatest 
Hellenist of the age; Charles Mackay, whose works include the 
Studies from the Antique; Ernest Myers with his Hellenica; 
John Mason Neale, Wilfred Scawen Blunt, and Margaret L. Woods, 
each of whom in diverse ways drank deep from classic streams. We 
also miss the whole of that interesting group of humorists who have 
used classic mythology as material for burlesque and whose success 
has indicated at the same time the familiarity of the English public 
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with the classics and the widespread reaction against their domi- 
nation: the Victorian extravaganza writers J. R. Planché, R. B. 
Brough, W. 8S. Gilbert, and F. C. Burnand; Owen Seaman, the 
editor of Punch, who has turned Horace so brilliantly to account 
for purposes of current comment; and Mr. Maurice Baring, whose 
Dead Letters and Lost Diaries treat the ancients in true Shavian 
fashion as contemporaries. A much more serious omission is that 
of almost all the great succession of classical scholars and histo- 
rians: Arnold, Thirlwall, Grote, Merivale, Hodgkin, and Jowett; 
Mr. J. G. Frazer, Mr. Frederick Harrison, Mr. Gilbert Murray, 
Miss Violet Paget (“ Vernon Lee”), and Miss J. E. Harrison. 
Possibly these were passed over as being outside the realm of pure 
literature,—tho how is it possible to deal with the use made of the 
classics by the literature of our time without taking into account 
the influence of a Jowett or a Frazer? And certain of the group— 
notably Gilbert Murray and “ Vernon Lee ”—have done memo- 
rable work of a purely creative sort. Among later poets, further- 
more—and Dr. Chislett comes down to 1916 in some of his refer- 
ences—we fail to find Eugene Lee-Hamilton, among whose finely 
chiselled sonnets and ballads classic themes are less numerous orly 
than those from medieval and modern Italy; Mr. John Masefield, 
whose historical drama Pompey the Great is one of his most original 
achievements; Mr. Charles Montagu Doughty, who has not only 
gone to Greek models for his epic The Dawn in Britain and his 
drama Adam Cast Forth, but has shaped his style and even his 
syntax more closely on the classical languages than perhaps any 
other English poet has dared to do; and Mr. Lascelles Abercrombie. 

But the most important single name that Dr. Chislett has omitted 
is that of Mr. A. E. Housman. Professor Housman’s little series 
of lyrics A Shropshire Lad, first publisht in 1896, is one of the few 
volumes of essential poetry of its generation, and one of the very 
few in which the genuine classic spirit—the spirit of Lucretius and 
the Anthology—lives again for our day. If nineteenth century 
Epicureanism found its final expression in the Rubaiyat of Fitz- 
gerald, the soul of ancient Stoicism has as authentic and as perfect 
a reincarnation in the sixty-three songs of A Shropshire Lad. One 
catches echoes from its music everywhere in the work of the younger 
English poets, particularly those writing since 1914, who have 
learned from it the classical note that sounds increasingly in their 
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pages, as from no other intermediate source unless it be the example 
of Mr. Bridges. 

The summaries which Dr. Chislett includes in his introduction 
and conclusion contain some useful generalizations; and the essays 
brought together in the second part of the book are distinctly less 
open to criticism than is Part I. They are chatty and harmless, 
and would find an appropriate place in those pages at the back of 
a “high-toned ” family magazine where the editor unburdens his 
soul. There they might perhaps have been allowed to remain. It 
is well worth while, however, to reiterate the truth, too often over- 
lookt, that the classics were far from being always classical, and 
that both realism and romanticism as well are abundantly present 
in Greek and Latin literature. It follows as a natural corollary 
that the modern Englishman “ finds the Greek genius so complex 
that he can discover Puritanism, paganism, temperance, extrava- 
gance, tragedy, comedy, didacticism, emotionalism, classicism, ro- 
manticism, or realism in it as he pleases.” All this is well worth 
repeating, as Dr. Chislet does more than once; for when all is said 
the last word for the genius of ancient literature is universality ; 
and perhaps the best claim that our age can make to having duly 
appreciated the classics is that more than any previous century ours 
has done justice to their inexhaustible variety. 

One of the “ Notes ” in Part II invites more particular comment, 
for it illustrates the danger of neglecting the background of current 
scholarship in interpreting a current poem on a classical theme. 
It is entitled “ Additional Note on the Sources of Moody’s Tham- 
muz.” In.this curious little poem, one of the last he wrote, William 
Vaughn Moody departed widely from the lines of the myth of 
Thammuz, or Adonis, as laid down in ancient literature as well as 
in Shakspere and Milton. Moody represented Thammuz as having 
been slain, not by the boar, but by the frenzied women who are his 
own worshippers, and who now proceed to mourn his fate beside 
the blood-stained stream for a summer’s night. With the rising 
sun their grief departs upon the return of “radiant Thammuz, 
risen anew.” Dr. Chislett explains this radical alteration of the 
story as due to a “combination” of the Thammuz-Adonis myth 
with the Orpheus story and the Bacchae of Euripides. But as a 
matter of fact neither of these additional sources would have given 
Moody the feature which is the essence of his new version, namely 
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the slaying of a god by his own worshippers. Besides, the method 
of “ combination ” may describe correctly the practise of a Milton, 
but it presupposes an attitude toward the classics foreign to his more 
modest or more scrupulous modern successors. The royal privi- 
lege of arbitrarily changing or blending ancient myths, formerly 
exercised by the poets, is now the prerogative of professors of com- 
parative religion. For his transformation Moody had no less an 
authority than Mr. J. G. Frazer, whose Attis, Adonis, and Osiris, 
published in 1896, had already effected just the innovations that 
appear in the poem. Mr. Frazer found the detail of the boar rather 
inconvenient for his theory that all divinities of the Adonis type 
were originally identified with a consecrated human sacrifice; and 
he has calmly assumed, altho without a shred of positive evidence, 
that Adonis was primitively so slain. The other peculiar feature 
of Moody’s version, by which the death and resurrection of the god 
are made to coincide with the setting and rising of the sun, was 
also probably suggested by Mr. Frazer’s volume. In treating Osiris, 
whom he expressly identifies on the same page with Adonis, he says: 
“It may readily be admitted that the daily appearance and dis- 
appearance of the sun might very naturally be expressed by a myth 
of his death and resurrection,” altho he inclines rather to inter- 
pret all such myths as based upon the annual growth and decay of 
vegetation. All these fascinating new theories had reached the crest 
of their popularity and authority just about the time when Moody 
probably wrote Thammuz; and his beautiful stanzas were doubtless 
poetical reconstructions of the scene from primitive religion imag- 
ined by Mr. Frazer. It is not the first time that a poet has gained 
from a scholar a fresh vision of the ancient world. 


Rosert L. Ramsay. 
Unwersity of Missouri. 





Espatia Pintoresca, The Life and Customs of Spain in Story and 
Legend. By Carotina Marctat Dorapo. Ginn and Com- 
pany, 1917. viii + 332 pp. 


Espaiia Pintoresca is a remarkable tour de force. The author, 
who understands Americans as well as Spaniards, has realized that 
the American student in taking up Spanish reading finds himself 
in an atmosphere so foreign to anything with which he is familiar 


4 
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that he is lost unless his teacher is a well-informed and sympa- 
thetic interpreter of Spanish life. He needs a background to fami- 
liarize him with “the unaccustomed perspective of a life not less 
foreign to him than the language itself.” It is the aim of Lspana 
Pintoresca to provide this background. 

This is furnished, not in the rather overworked travel form, but 
in a series of selections. They comprise legends of Spain, accounts 
of the principal cities, their art and monuments, pictures of cus- 
toms, a series of short poems, and songs. All except the poetry, 
the songs, and two of the prose selections taken from Pio Baroja, 
are the work of the author. The articles are written in a pleasing, 
rather easy style, reflecting a sensitive appreciation of, and enthu- 
siasm for things Spanish that makes pleasant reading and cannot 
help but give the reader a general knowledge of Spanish life and 
people that will be of the greatest value as an introduction to the 
literature. 

The picture of Spain thus furnished differs considerably, how- 
ever, frém that found in the works of foreign travelers and from 
that obtained by the ordinary student either of the land or the 
literature. Like them it is the picture of an old and picturesque 
land, but it lacks the somewhat harshly realistic elements that are 
too apt to impress the traveler or student from other countries. 
There is nothing of the religious fanaticism, the materialism, the 
crushing poverty, the primitive passion and cruelty of the Spain of 
Galdés, Pereda, Pio Baroja, Blasco Ibafiez. It is rather a picture 
of the gentler aspects of Spanish life, seen through the eyes of a 
Spanish woman with a keen appreciation of its color and romance, 
but who either does not see or who has intentionally kept in the 
background the cruder aspects and colors. It is a charming and 
pleasing picture, one that cannot but prove ‘attractive to the begin- 
ner in Spanish, who is apt to be repelled by the rather tragic and 
unpleasantly realistic contents of the short stories of the usual 
reader, the place of which it is designed to take. 

As a substitute for these the book deserves the warmest praise. 
We have had until recently too few reading books in Spanish easy 
enough for early reading in the language and giving the general 
information regarding the country and people that should precede 
the more localized and limited accounts to be found in single 
literary works. Espana Pintoresca supplies this lack admirably. 


E. S. I. 
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Primeras Lecciones de Espaiiol. By Carotina Marcial Dorapo. 
Ginn and Company, 1918. xv -+ 307 pp. 


Tho it is not expressly so stated, Primeras Lecciones de Espanol 
is obviously intended for very young beginners. On the other hand, 
it is stated in the publisher’s announcement that it is not “ strictly 
a direct method book.” This statement, evidently intended to 
encourage those timid souls who start at the name “ direct method,” 
is misleading. If that name means a method in which the lan- 
guage is taught orally, with as little use of the student’s mother- 
tongue as possible, in which the grammar is largely subordinated 
to the language itself, then this is a direct-method book in spite of 
the fact that “ the grammatical rules and explanations are given in 
English.” Certainly, the striking features of the book, the use of 
objects and pictures, the conversational exercises, dictations, memo- 
rizing, songs, the dramatization of exercises and reading lessons, 
the comparative infrequence of exercises from English to Spanish, 
constitute most of the distinctive elements of that method. 

The book is made up of 230 pages of text, the usual introduction 
and vocabulary, and an appendix of thirteen pages of rules of gram- 
mar and verb forms. The early lessons are chiefly devoted to the 
common objects about the pupil, the usual and natural material of 
the direct method. From this vocabulary—most commendably 
limited—and the simple grammatical points involved, the author 
passes on to very simple reading selections. These are admirably 
chosen for the pupils the author has in mind. They consist of 
animal stories, Spanish legends, folk tales, a word about Spain and 
South America and the amusements of Spanish children. It is a 
most happy and varied selection, and the articles, together with 
a considerable number of charming Spanish illustrations, will not 
fail to interest the pupil and make Spanish life very real to him. 
Occasional exercises for translation from English to Spanish are 
given, but the exercises consist mainly of Spanish sentences to be 
rewritten with changes or additions by the pupil. The author has 
shown unusual skill in these, and has produced a set of exercises 
that will require some thot on the part of the student. A degree 
of variety and life, unusual in a book of this kind, is secured by 
the frequent use of songs, rhymes, proverbs, and riddles. The text 
of the lessons contains but little grammar. The necessary forms 
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are given, but with only the most indispensable indications as to 
their use. What is practically an appendix, tho not so called, 
offers a brief statement of the most essential points of grammar, 
together with the forms of the regular and irregular verbs, the latter 
in a form that will be possibly a bit difficult to use. The proof has 
been carefully read. The writer has noticed only the letter missing 
in zap tero (p. 184), and the omission of certain itregular forms 
of morir (p. 256). The curious slip in the translation of acuesto, 
“T go to sleep” (p. 4), and the inadequate statement (p. 167) 
regarding the subjunctive after aunque and hasta que should, how- 
ever, be corrected in a later edition. 

Excellent as this new beginner’s book unquestionably is, the 
writer ventures to differ with the author on two points in the 
matter of presentation. In the first place, the essentials of gram- 
mar are presented almost wholly in illustrations and exercises, with- 
out statement of the principles involved and with no reference to 
the summary of grammar at the end of the book. This method 
presupposes a high degree of linguistic discernment on the part 
of the student, and also a considerable amount of explanation on 
the part of the teacher. It is unwise to take too much for granted. 
Or, it implies sufficient repetition of the phenomenon to be taught 
to insure its becoming a natural and instinctive reaction. Now, at 
the age at which pupils begin the study of foreign languages it is 
too late to depend so much on the imitative instinct, and to neglect 
to formulate statements of linguistic principles is to fail to take 
advantage of the most important difference between the child and 
the adolescent. Moreover, altho it is pretty generally agreed that 
only a minimum of grammar is desirable in a beginner’s book, it 
is a question whether in the present case the minimum has not been 
cut too close. In the case of the radical-changing verbs, for exam- 
ple, the only statement in the text is (p. 200) to the effect that the 
two verbs cited have the irregularity noticed, and no further infor- 
mation is offered in the appendix. 

Secondly, the treatment of the matter of pronunciation, the 
feature in which the book departs most widely from the tenets of 
the direct method, is disappointing. Only a list of English approxi- 
mates is furnished, and any one with even a tolerably good ear 
knows how inadequate this is. Possibly Miss Dorado feels that, 
since the best we can do is only ah approximation, a degree more 
or less does not matter. The writer cannot share this opinion. 
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If the spoken language is to be taught effectively, pronunciation is 
its cornerstone. It must be taught constantly, seriously, and. as 
accurately as possible. The teacher needs, and should be fur- 
nished, every possible aid to do the work well, and to impress its 
importance on the pupil. The only way to get both teacher and 
pupil out of the idea that Spanish is English sounds in new com- 
binations is to present the matter phonetically, emphasizing the 
differences between sounds similar in the two languages, and the 
differences in enunciation and in sentence intonation. Moreover, 
after the first formal presentation of pronunciation the subject is 
apt to be pushed aside by the more interesting work of understand- 
ing and being understood in the language. To prevent this, both 
teacher and pupil should be encouraged to constant endeavor by 
short exercises in pronunciation at the beginning of each lesson. 
Miss Dorado is admirably equipped to treat the subject in some 
such way, and it is to be regretted that she has neglected the 
opportunity. 

The writer trusts that these criticisms will not give the im- 
pression that he fails to appreciate the many excellent qualities of 
Primeras Lecciones. Its spontaneity, its vivacity, its very Spanish 
atmosphere, and its novel method of presenting the material, set it 
apart from the usual more or less wooden beginner’s book. While 
a half-hearted teacher will miss the fixed lesson form that quickly 
falls into routine and makes the work easy, the competent and 
enthusiastic teacher will find a pleasure in a book that has life and 
distinct individuality. In the hands of such a teacher the book 
will prove a joy. It is decidedly a book of first-class merit. 


E. S. INGRAHAM. 
The Ohio State University. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
Beowulf 1080-1106 


In the account of the truce between Finn and Hengest (Beowulf 
1080-1106) certain textual difficulties have long been a source of 
perplexity. Editors and translators agree in taking the term 
wea-lafe, which occurs twice in this passage (1084 and 1098), as 
referring in the first instance to the thanes of Finn and in the 
second to the followers of Hengest, though the employment of this 
striking phrase within the space of a few lines to designate both 
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the opposing parties must be regarded as confusing. In the case 
of the second wea-lafe the context makes it certain that the followers 
of Hengest are meant: it would appear more likely therefore that 
the earlier wea-lafe also should refer to Hengest’s men. Let us 


have the text before us: 
wig ealle fornam 
Finnes pegnas, nemne féaum Anum, 
pet hé ne mehte on p&m me®el-stede 
wig Hengeste wiht gefeohtan, 
ne pa wéa-life wige forpringan 
péodnes Segne. 


The question whether wea-lafe here refers to the followers of Finn 
or of Hengest cannot be settled without determining the proper 
translation of forpringan. The verbs pringan and gepringan, ‘ to 
press upon,’ usually in a hostile sense, are of very frequent occur- 
rence. The compound forpringan, however, so far as noted by 
Bosworth-Toller, is found only in the present passage and in the 
Old English Rule of Benedict.1 In the latter case the definition 
given in the Supplement to Bosworth-Toller is: “to thrust aside. 
crowd out.” In Middle English the compound again occurs in the 


phrase : 
Forrbundenn & forrprungenn,? 


where it clearly means “ oppressed.” In both of these citations 
forpringan shows the ordinary force of the intensive prefix for-, 
precisely as in for-sceadan, for-sceamian, for-swelan, for-prestan, 
for-pryccan, for-prysmian, etc. Nevertheless, lexicographers and 
editors from Grein to Chambers translate forpringan in the Beo- 
wulf passage: “to snatch away, to rescue,” though so far as I can 
discover none of them cites any authority for this reversal of its 
natural meaning.® 

This unwarranted perversion of forpringan appears to have been 
occasioned by the troublesome phrase peodnes Segne which follows. 
If this is translated “from the thane of the prince,” it becomes 
necessary to assign to forpringan some such meaning as “ rescue.” 
And it is in this phrase peodnes Segne, it seems to me, that the 
crux lies. The prince in question, as all agree, must be Hnaef, who 
according to Widsith (line 29) was the ruler of the Hocingas. The 
application of the term peoden to Hnaef comes out unmistakably 
a few lines further on where after his death his followers are spoken 
of as peoden-lease (1103). The “thane of the prince,” according 
to the accepted interpretation, is Hengest, though this carries with 
it a serious difficulty. For “thane” would surely be an inappro- 
priate designation for the brother of Hnaef, who at the time of 
which the poet speaks had actually succeeded to the command. 

All these difficulties are removed by altering Segne to the genitive 


*Ed. A. Schroer. 1885, p. 115, line 7. ? Orm., line 6169. 
* Thorkelin, it is interesting to note, rendered wige forpringan by “ inter- 
necione delerent.” 
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plural segna and making it depend on wea-lafe. The sentence 
quoted above would then be translated: ‘ War took away all the 
thanes of Finn, except a few so that he (Finn) could not at all 
wage battle with Hengest, nor crush ttterly in battle the wretched 
remnant of the thanes of the prince (Hnaef).’ The emendation 
of a single letter, it will be observed, restores to forpringan its 
natural significance, makes wea-lafe designate Hengest’s party in 
1084 as well as in 1098, and makes the whole situation perfectly 
intelligible. 

Emendations of the text, it is true, should not be admitted with- 
out strong reason; but it may fairly be urged that no more violence 
is involved in altering a single letter in the text than in arbitrarily 
assigning to forpringan a meaning which is directly opposed to its 
etymology and to its clear significance elsewhere in Old and Middle 
English. 

CARLETON Brown. 


University of Minnesota. \ 





CALVIN AND BorILEeau 


Boileau was not the first in France to forbid the use of Christian 
subjects for artistic treatment. In the third chapter of his Institu- 
tion de la religion chrétienne, Calvin, expounding the second com- 
mandment, writes: 

“ Je n’estime pas qu’il soit licite de représenter Dieu sous forme 
visible, pource qu’il a défendu de ce faire: et aussi pource que sa 
gloire est d’autant desfigurée et sa vérité falsifiee. Et afin que nul 
ne s’abuse, ceux qui ont leu les anciens Docteurs, trouveront que 
je suis de trésbon accord avec eux en cela. Car ils ont réprouvé 
toutes figures ‘de Dieu, comme desguisemens profanes. Sil n’est 
point licite de figurer Dieu par effigie corporelle, tant moins sera-il 
permis d’adorer une image pour Dieu, ou d’adorer Dieu en icelle. 
Tl reste done qu’on ne peinde et qu’on ne taille sinon les choses 
qu’on voit 4 Veil. Par ainsi, que la majesté de Dieu, qui est trop 
haute pour la veue humaine, ne soit point corrompue par fantosmes, 
qui n’ont nulle convenance avec elle. Quant a ce qui est licite de 
peindre ou engraver, il y a les histoires pour en avoir mémorial: 
ou bien figures, ou médales de bestes, ou villes, ou pays. Les his- 
toires peuvent proufiter de quelque advertissement, ou souvenance 
qu’on en prend: touchant du reste, je ne voy point 4 quoy il serve, 
sinon a plaisir.” * 

Of course, Calvin is attacking what he considered the idolatry of 
the Catholic Church. He would return to primitive Christianity. 
He saw too clearly the pagan trend of the Renaissance to approve 
the use of ancient mythology. He doubtless feared the idolatrous 


1 Pages choisies de Calvin, éditées par Daniel Jordan, D. C. Heath, 1914, 
pp- 20-21. 
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heart of man would begin to worship Zeus. The humanists were 
already too prone to revere the monuments of ancient genius. 
There is a right use to be made of the creations of God intended 
for man’s enjoyment, but these must be subordinated absolutely to 
spiritual welfare. Calvin puts the matter squarely on theological 
grounds: the infinite cannot be represented to the physical eye, and 
it is blasphemous for man to create God in his own image. 

Boileau’s reasons for his famous protest are not clearly stated. 
It is well known that a personal animus caused him to insert the 
passage in his discussion of the epic poem. There is nothing in his 
objection that would not apply equally well to any other sort of 
profane poetry. It seems clear that his reasons were both ewsthetic 
and reverential. He distinguished sharply between the things to 
be rendered unto Cesar and unto God. Mythology he considered 
as having always been a mere poetic ornament. The mystéres 
terribles of Christian faith are not suited to profane art, which has 
its own rights and laws. The mélange coupable of Christian story 
with ces dieux éclos du cerveau des poétes is blasphemy. 

Et, fabuleux chrétiens, n’allons pas dans nos songes 
Du Dieu de vérité faire un Dieu de mensonges.? 

Both Calvin and Boileau are in revolt against the Middle Ages; 
the one would go back to primitive Christianity for unadulterated 
religious inspiration, the other to Athens and Rome for pure art. 

Professor Babbitt allows me to quote from a personal letter in 
which he sums up the matter with his usual felicity: “ Both Calvin 
and Boileau seem to me wrong as to the main issue involved: 
Calvin wants pure truth in religion, Boileau pure fiction in art. 
But, according to the sound conception of Aristotle, one gets one’s 
higher truth with the aid of fiction or, if you prefer, through the 
veil of illusion. This failure to grasp the true réle of the imagina- 
tion points the way to very serious shortcomings both in the 
Protestant religion and in Neo-Classic art.” 


BENJAMIN M. WoopDsBrIDGE. 
The Rice Institute. 


2? Cf. E. Martinenche: La Comedia Espagnole en France, pp. 11-12. ‘Tl 
ne semble pas que ces tragédies religieuses, dont les Juives [1582] de Gar- 
nier sont le plus brillant exemplaire, aient obtenu, méme chez les érudits, 
un bien vif succés. A mesure que les mystéres tombent en décadence et 
que l’esprit de la Renaissance prend de lui-méme une conscience plus nette, 
les poétes réprouvent davantage le mélange du sacré et du profane, et, bien 
que Vauquelin leur recommande de chanter les hauts faits de Jésus-Christ, 
ils souscrivent plus volontiers aux vers que Grévin met en téte de sa 
Trésoriére [1558]: 

‘Car ce n’est notre intention 

De méler la religion 

Dans le sujet de choses feintes. 
Aussi jamais les choses saintes 
Ne furent données de Dieu 
Pour en faire aprés quelque jeu. 


999 
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CHARLES NODIER AND FERDINAND DENIS 


Marie Mennessier-Nodier writes of her father’s election to the 
French Academy: “L’année suivante (1833), Académie Fran- 
caise qu'il avait tant raillée, spirituelle comme elle sait l’étre a ses 
heures, appela Charles Nodier 4 elle. Il me semble voir encore 
Ferdinand Denis, souriant, essoufflé, et si heureux de devancer les 
autres amis de l’élu pour lui apporter la nouvelle.” * 

There exists in the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve at Paris a 
manuscript note that gives a somewhat fuller account of the visit 
of Denis to the Arsenal the night of Nodier’s election. This note 
is written in ink on the last blank leaf of a copy of the first edition 
of Nodier’s Jean Sbhogar.? The first blank leaf of the volume bears 
the name of Ferdinand Denis, and the note, in the same hand- 
writing as the name, reads: 

“ Cet ouvrage est la premiére édition d’un ouvrage plusieurs fois 
réimprimé. Charles Nodier, né.4 Besancon le 24 avril, 1780, mort 
a Paris, le 27 janvier, 1844, était dans l’étendue du mot, un esprit 
charmant. Sur quelques points, c’était un homme d’un grand 
savoir. Ce fut moi qui lui appris en 1833 qu’il était de ’Académie 
Francaise. 

“ Je travaillais 4 la Bibliothéque de l'Institut et j’allai lui porter 
cette bonne nouvelle a la Bibliothéque de l’Arsenal. 

* Je passai le reste de la journée avec lui et je dinai 4 |’Arsenal.” 

It may be interesting to recall the figure of this guest. 

Jean Ferdinand Denis (1798-1890) was conservateur of the Bib- 
liothéque Sainte-Geneviéve from 1841 to 1865, and administrateur 
from 1865 to 1885. He was what biographers call an indefatigable 
writer, the author of several books on Portuguese literature, of 
several more on the history and customs of Brazil, a constant con- 
tributor to newspapers and reviews. He seems to have had an 
especial interest in proverbial literature, in folk-lore, and in spirit- 
ualism. In 1830 he published a Tableau historique, analytique et 
critique des sciences occultes; in 1832, Le Brahme voyageur, ou la 
sagesse populaire de toutes les Nations, which received the Prix 
Montyon from the French Academy; and in 1843, Le Monde en- 
chanté, cosmographie et histoire naturelle fantastique du moyen age. 

Given these preoccupations of Denis, it is not surprising that 
Nodier found in his librarian confrére a sympathetic spirit. No- 
dier’s own interest in the fantastic, especially in the fantastic of the 
Middle Ages, is too well known to need comment, and Jean Fran- 
cots les bas-bleus attests his taste for the occult. As to his enthu- 
siasm for proverbs and wise-saws, Denis himself acclaims it and at 
the same time voices a generous appreciation of Nodier in his essay 


* Charles Nodier, Paris, Didier, 1867, p. 328. 
? Paris, Gide fils, rue Saint-Marc-Feydeau, 1818. 
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on La Philosophie de Sancho Panga, which serves as a preface to Le. 
Roux de Lincy’s Le Livre des proverbes frangais: * 

“ Les Francais disent: ‘ Qui se fait mouton, le loup le mange,’ et 
Espagnol : ‘ Faites-vous miel, les mouches vous mangeront,’ ce qui, 
aux yeux des gens de sens, sera éternellement une vérité de la méme 
portée. Le spirituel Charles Nodier, qui sait tant de choses, et qui 
est méme initié aux secrets les plus cachés de la philosophie pro- 
verbiale, Charles Nodier y trouve tout révélés certains arcanes de la 
construction des langues qu’ont scrutés laborieusement les savants 
de tous les pays; c’est la qu’il faut étudier (et dans ces sortes de 
matiéres je ne connais pas un homme qui ait plus continuellement 
raison que Nodier), c’est 1a qu’il faut étudier la partie des langues 
qui échappe aux régles des grammairiens. ‘ C’est dans ces idiotis- 
mes populaires, expression intime de l’esprit d’un peuple, qu’il faut 
chercher les tours propres et les véritables idiologies de son langage. 
Originalité d’image, hardiesse de figures, étrangeté d’inversions, ex- 
emples singuliers d’ellipse et de néologisme, recherche piquante 
d’euphonie: tout y frappe l’attention du grammairien philosophe.’ 
Vous le voyez bien, voila le secret de Nodier découvert, ce sont les 
proverbes qui ont formé en lui ce style si curieusement travaillé, 
sans que l’inspiration en soit un moment ralentie; ce style aux sail- 
lies brillantes, inattendues, que la science la plus variée n’a jamais 
comprimées un instant. On trouve tout dans les proverbes, mais 
personne malheureusement n’y a dérobé le style de Nodier.” 

It seems entirely natural that Ferdinand Denis should have felt 
impelled to carry to his friend and colleague the news of his election 
to the French Academy. What is surprising at first glance is that, 
given the social traditions of the Arsenal, the event was not cele- 
brated with greater festivity. Had there been any distinguished 
guests, Denis would doubtless have named them. His note points 
rather to a quiet dinner and evening en famille. Nor would Marie 
have failed to mention it, had her father’s friends given him an 
ovation. It is to be remembered, however, that by 1833 the “ di- 
neurs de fondation ” had lost the habit of coming to the Arsenal; 
the “boutique romantique” no longer was in vogue. The new 
young chef d’école had led his followers away. Nodier’s personality 
had not been a match for Hugo’s, and after Hernani Nodier became 
old-fashioned. 

The third of October, 1833, Nodier wrote to his old friend, 
Charles Weiss: ° 

“ J’ai recu avec beaucoup de plaisir les deux aimables Franc-com- 


* Paris, Paulin, 1842, 2 vols., I, xiii. 

*In a recent article in the Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France (avril- 
juin, 1918), entitled Le “ Moi” Romantique de Charles Nodier, M. Léonce 
Pingaud discusses different phases in the relation of Hugo and Nodier 
after 1827. 

* Correspondance inédite de Charles Nodier, 1796-1844, publiée par G. 
Estignard, Paris, 1876, p. 273. 
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toises, et nos femmes feront tous les efforts pour rendre a ces dames 
leur séjour agréable 4 Paris, mais ce qu’elles peuvent se réduit a 
peu de chose. I] y a deux:ans que les soirées de |’Arsenal ont cessé 
pour deux ou trois raisons, et je n’imagine pas qu’elles se renouvel- 
lent jamais.” 

Nodier always revealed his moods to Weiss. This letter was writ- 
ten in a particularly black one. He was ill, worried over financial 
matters, and solitary. 

The breaking-up of the circle that had gathered with so much 
enthusiasm around Nodier is hard to reconcile with the charm that 
he certainly had exercised over its members during the great years 
of the Arsenal. It is not flattering to human nature to say that 
they slipped away from him because he left them too much freedom, 
because he had not known how to dominate them, but such seems 
to have been the case. A passage by Madame Victor Hugo, quoted 
by Marie Nodier,® furnishes perhaps the clue to the very traits of 
generosity in Nodier that lost him his friends. 

“ Aucune hospitalité ne sera plus cordiale et plus franche que 
celle de Nodier. On congoit qu’avec sa nature lachée et involon- 
taire, il ne pouvait rien avoir de ces maitres de maison virils et sou- 
verains qui, méme a leur insu, pésent sur leurs invités, dont l’au- 
torité inaliénable géne instinctivement toute expansion, et chez 
lesquels vous sentez vaguement que vous n’étes tout au plus que le 
locataire de votre joie. 

“ Chez Nodier, chacun possédait son plaisir en propre, et n’en 
devait compte a qui que ce fit. Nodier était trop impersonnel et 
se supprimait trop pour intervenir jamais en dominateur dans 
aucun élan. Ses amis étaient plus chez eux que chez lui. 

“ Faible, gracieux, et presque féminin, il faisait pour ainsi dife 
Vhospitalité femme.” 

Eunice MorGan SCHENCK. 

Bryn Mawr College. 
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Expressive English. By James C. Fernald (New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls Co., 1918). An author of long experience in the making 
of books cannot but be aware of the essentials of a proper book-title, 
—accuracy and conformity to good taste. There is, however, some- 
thing in the titular adjective here employed by Mr. Fernald that 
may, at least in the mind of some extreme purist, be suggestive 
of a grade of books in which such expressions as, for example, “ in- 
tensive study ” may be found in a congeries of professional jargon. 
After a reading of the Preface of this book, however, it is fair to 
state, no unfavorable inference from its title is likely to survive, 
for there is conveved an enthusiastic concern for the future of the 


* Op. cit., p. 347. 
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language as an unsurpassed agent of expression, which is destined 
to keep step, by its resourceful adaptations, with the world’s sci- 
entific, philosophic, and artistic progress. Nothing being weak or 
unworthy in the character of the language, nothing should be weak 
or unworthy in the manner of using it. The saying imputed to 
Prodicus would be accepted by the author of this book, that ‘a right 
use of words is the beginning of wisdom’; and to assist the student 
and the general reader in the cultivation of good expression he 
turns rhetorician, not to write a treatise on the elements of rhetoric 
in the usual fashion, which he holds to be too ineffective, but to 
proceed eclectically and with simplicity of terms “to treat quite 
fully certain main elements of the study, opening vistas, at certain 
points, with confidence that the student will almost instinctively 
apply the method, thus found interesting and helpful, to other 
branches of the great study. He will not know all of rhetoric, but 
what he knows he will know.” 

The book consists of twenty chapters (463 pages), of which the 
first ten relate to the character and elements of the language, its 
simplicity, power, vocabulary, synonyms, connectives, and gram- 
mar; the second ten are introduced by one on “ Difficulties in Eng- 
lish—The Way Out,” and this is followed by four on “ Clearness of 
Style.” The titles of the last five chapters are as follows: “The 
Art of Poetry; Figures of Speech; Inventive Art in Speaking 
and Writing; Constructive Literary Work; Life the Supreme 
Achievement.” 

Two methods are distinguished in what is well understood to be 
the popularizing of a branch of knowledge, or the handling of a 
technical subject in a simple manner, with all possible avoidance 
of unfamiliar terms, so as to gratify the uninitiated reader in his 
desire to gain an elementary apprehension of a subject, and even, 
per chance, to raise his interest in it to some degree of enthusiasm. 
The popularizer of a subject has in mind primarily, if not exclu- 
sively, the reader who himself will not aim to become authoritative 
in the subject, for that aim would be encouraged by elementary 
instruction of a totally different character. It is because of the 
average reader’s short circuit of interest and uncritical receptivity 
that writers possessing facility of expression and the teacher’s im- 
pulse rather than exactness of knowledge venture upon the business 
of supplying the market with easy, introductory treatises on tech- 
nical subjects; on the other hand, the scholar’s popular essays and 
primers will be distinguished by accuracy of detail and sound philo- 
sophie penetration into underlying principles, and by the power to 
dilate the mind in its reverence for truth. Mr. Fernald belongs 
to the superior ranks of the first of these two classes of writers. 
With some close approaches to the second class, he does not pass 
the dividing line. Indeed, there is an undercurrent of distrust, if 
not of reproach, of the methods of scholars, which the author should 
know can never fail to be a hindrance to enduring merit. 

The chapters of popular treatises on academic subjects are often, 
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if not usually, what has previously been tried out—or, perhaps, 
worn out—in the form of lectures prepared for University Exten- 
sion courses, Literary Clubs, Y. M. C. A. Students, ete. This is 
the avenue by which Mr. Fernald’s book has arrived; and he has 
the right to insist that his lectures, now named chapters, be judged 
with reference to the furtherance of the purpose for which they 
were composed. In his own words assurance is given that the 
‘book’ in its original use has “succeeded in actual trial.” The 
following statements, then, lay a basis for an evaluation of the 
book: “‘ These chapters were lectures given for a series of years to 
a class of about fifty students in the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation of Washington, D. C., and to a class of public school teachers 
assembled under the same auspices. The young men were clerks, 
stenographers, secretaries of senators, members of the staff of vari- 
ous Washington papers, etc. ... It was the importunity of these 
students, their delight in the course, and their assurance of its 
practical helpfulness that first moved the author to publish the 
series.” Within its defined class, this book of ‘ practically helpful ’ 
lectures is of the better sort. The author has an engaging manner, 
maturity of judgment, and earnestness of purpose ; and he liberally 
gives the reader the benefit of his wide experience with the plain 
problems of expression, and supplies an ample fund of pertinent 
and entertaining illustrations of varied character. 

But why do popular lecturers on language and literature so often 
assume an unwarranted attitude of superiority to exact scholarship, 
which they keep in the background of their minds for the humorous 
or otherwise suitable occasion for a patronizing gibe? The question 
need not be answered, but it may be illustrated from the book under 
consideration: “Scholarship can discover everything but the ob- 
vious” (p. 3). This may be pertinently kept in mind in connection 
with the discussion of “ the substitution of the second person plural 
for the second person singular—‘ you’ instead of ‘thou.’ The 
scholar’s ‘ unobvious’ view of the matter, “ that it originated as a 
fad of courtesy may explain its origin, but its universal adoption is 
due to a deeper reason, namely, that the second person singular of 
the English verb is a complicated and difficult form, while the second 
person plural is simple to the last degree” (p. 7). But the prin- 
ciple underlying this “fad” has its manifestations in other lan- 
guages as well; and to imply that the scholar is likely to overlook 
the possibility of the cavalierly suggested “deeper reason” in any 
problem of analogy or form-association or fixed convention is to 
betray a deficient observation of the processes of linguistic science. 
To see the scholar at work with this particular problem the reader 
(and Mr. Fernald, if he will) may be referred to two recent mono- 
graphs published at the Stanford University, 1915 and 1917: A. 
G. Kennedy, The Pronoun of Address in English Literature of the 
Thirteenth Century; and R..O. Stitson, The Use of Ye in the 
Function of Thou: a Study of Grammar and Social Intercourse in 
Fourteenth Century England. 
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Mr. Fernald is bent on making things easy, for the fundamental 
fact is the simplicity of the language. Minor variations from 
what the law of simplicity might require do, of course, survive the 
centuries, but elements of that class engage merely the attention 
bestowed by scholars on the ‘ unobvious.’ The principle of simplifi- 
cation has presided over the history of the language. The change 
from an inflected language to one of reduced (almost totally elimi- 
nated) inflections has been due to a national determination, 
grounded in the necessity of the Jutes, Angles, and Saxons “ to 
live, trade, or even fight together ”’; this “ compelled them to learn 
one another’s speech. In doing so, they stumbled, all unknow- 
ingly, upon a great law of language, that when different languages 
of kindred stock meet and coalesce in the same territory, the effect 
is to drop inflections; root-words are retained, but case-endings, 
niceties of conjugation and other mere refinements and compli- 
cations are disregarded. ‘Thus, the invaders became fused into one 
people in England, their different dialects were blended in a modi- 
fied language of increased simplicity” (p. 5). Under the Danish 
rule, it is added, “ the whole process of fusion of languages had to 
be done over again, and the speech of the new invaders was blended 
with the Anglo-Saxon, still in the line of simplicity, dropping what 
was complicated, and retaining what was easy to learn, while 
broadening the base of the language by the fusion of new elements.” 
This process of simplification was, of course, continued after the 
Anglo-Saxon period, and its complete sweep is described: “ From 
the landing of Hengist to the death of Chaucer—almost a thousand 
years—the process is one, the fusion of competing languages, always 
in the direction of simplicity, always rejecting complications of 
structure, always choosing the simpler forms.” Thus spake Zara- 
thustra! This vera historia is from Mr. Fernald’s first chapter. 
His last pages do not convey the expected clear and strong emphasis 
on the ethics of writing,—the ethics of using words according to 
their truest value, and the ethics of dealing with facts and the 
elements of knowledge with laborious and conscientious regard 
for ascertained truth,—but final admonitions are given from which 
these lessons may be extracted, as, for example, this: “ One of the 
most important forms of knowledge for every student is of the 
sources from which knowledge may be obtained ” (p. 438). 

J. W. B. 





Professor Stuart Sherman’s On Contemporary Literature (New 
York, Henry Holt & Co., 1917) is a volume of essays which is more 
than a mere collection of unconnected reviews, it is rather an expo- 
sition by example of the writer’s critical methods and principles. 
Each essay is built around the dominant quality of the author, as 
the democracy of Mark Twain, the utopian naturalism of Wells, the 
barbaric naturalism of Dreiser, the esthetic naturalism of Moore, 
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the wsthetic idealism of James, the humanism of Meredith, and the 
like. The essays are not only units in themselves but make the 
volume a unit. They are dominated by the principle that the cur- 
rent naturalism or “ scientific monism” must be discredited by 
humanism, that there is an eternal conflict between “the law for 
things” and “ the law for man.” This is particularly brought out 
in the essays on Wells, Dreiser, and Moore, in which naturalism is 
shown as false whether judged by the standards of humanism or of 
the proved morality of the centuries. The war, of course, is made 
to shed a lurid light on the falsity of this naturalism when put to 
the extreme test. In his criticism of his authors Professor Sherman 
is discerning and just and sympathetic. He tears away all 
shams; he exposes the weaknesses and follies and coarsenesses of 
some of the admired great ones in our literature. He is not so 
carried away by his love for Mark Twain, to whom he pays a fine 
tribute of praise, that he cannot see that on more than one occasion 
this typical American committed “a crime against taste, colossal, 
barbaric’; nor do Henry James’s love of beauty and his fine pur- 
suit and capture of it in his novels so engross his critic that he 
cannot perceive and record the affront to “the high moralities ” 
of life in the novelist’s words on the assassination of Lincoln, words 
at which “any good American will flame with indignation.” The 
humor of the essay on “ The Complacent Toryism of Alfred Austin” 
makes it one of the most delightful in the volume, and the robust 
admiration for Meredith will win the hearts of all loyal Meredi- 
thians. On the other hand, the disparagement of Synge will set 
one to questioning former judgments,—on the whole a very 
excellent thing to do. J. W. 2. 





Pamphile et Galatée par Jehan Bras-de-Fer de Dammartin-en- 
Goéle ; poéme frangais inédit du XIV® siécle; Edition critique, pré- 
cédée de recherches sur le Pamphilus latin. Thése pour le Doctorat 
d’Université de Paris, par Joseph de Morawski (Champion, Paris; 
1917). There are many judicious remarks, literary and sometimes 
linguistic, in this exhaustive study. The text is difficult and seems 
to have been critically read and very carefully printed. The sense 
of the Latin original is specially apprehended ; not quite so acutely 
some of the French variations. Greater familiarity with the largely 
unpublished laicizations of the generation just ahead of Jehan Bras- 
de-Fer might have aided M. de Morawski in preciser definition of 
what is really a somewhat curious work. 

He would have learned, no doubt, from others of the free, experi- 
mental, translations of the gens de lettres, people of creative talent 
trying their hand at democratizing instruction in art and ethics, to 
look to the epilogue for the autobiographical, or self-defining, clue! 
In the Pamphile et Galatée this clue is found, as I take it, in three 
lines, where the illuminating words are even italicized in the manu- 
script: 
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2555 Dis y ai mis par yronie 
Et poi dit pour plus par liptote, 
Mis i ai de mon Aristote. 


A pretty objective sort of literary experiment, then, we should 
understand it to be, not a wayward or Saturnalian parody, or mere 
jeu d’esprit. It is curiously suggestive of Mlle de Maupin. We 
traverse a world between the fairy non-moral, and the sordid real- 
istic. There is something of a detached dry wit about it, with re- 
motely the touch of Lucian, and faintly, of Voltaire, the Graeco- 
Roman irony persisting in French fiction, to appear whenever the 
Graeco-Roman philosophy is also to the fore. It was distinctly so 
in the late fourteenth century. And Aristotle, the authentic Ethics 
and the Rhetoric, in close and complete Latin versions, were cer- 
tainly in the hands of the clerks, almost as surely as to-day. 

The characters are Graeco-Romans, too, the candid lovers late kin 
to Troilus and Cressida, both served by and serving the vieille, who, 
like Pandarus, is more cynic than hypocrite. She is the proprie- 
tress of quite an efficient system, less Satanic than positive, in a 
way, her success marking her off from Richeut on the one hand, as 
from Regnier’s Macette on the other. 

It is perhaps not fanciful to see in this passage an index to the 
composition. It is not bluntness of moral perception that gives it 
its dryness of tone, perhaps the reverse. French letters, early and 
late, from the finest epics to the ballades of its own and the next 
generations,—to how many masterpieces since !—have known how 
to economize strictly with the moral, to confine it to the picture 
itself. The partial failure in their own “ understanding” among 
the humanists of the more Platonizing disciples of Gerson in Jehan 
Bras-de-Fer’s generation, is a possible distrust of this method of 
moral instruction. Their distaste for the picture, with Jehan de 
Meung himself,—of the naturalistic-rational,—goes so far as to 
make them doubt its practical efficiency; or their scope is wider. 
The ironic method is obviously meant for the few. The young clerk 
who rimed his Graeco-Latin source into contemporary manners of 
the old rue de l’Enfer may have done so in some such shock of sur- 
prise as primed the second part of the Roman de la Rose itself, as 
we may possibly detect in the attitude towards it of the rival Re- 
naissance group of Gontier Col, to which he appears to belong. 
If Gerson’s own admiration for the talent and learning of that 
“most subtle scholar” who had so acutely translated his favorite 
Boece never fails of expression, it is fair to see others going still 
farther, and approving not the genius only, but its application as 
well. Approving and imitating; a great critical vogue for Jehan 
de Meung among the critics is obviously behind the famous quarrel 
over the Roman de la Rose, in the last years of the fourteenth. and 
the first of the fifteenth, century! The ironic romance of Pamphile 
et Galatée would seem to be something like a bit of the. gallery 
play that accompanied the champions’ match,—good evidence for 
the keen and instructed attention evoked. M. E. T. 














